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Sketches for Sermons, Chiefly on the Gospels 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Tue Rosary 


“I took root in an honorable people, and in the portion of my God his 
—— and my abode is in the full assembly of the saints.”—Ecclus. 
xxiv, 16. 


Theme.—The saying of the rosary most worthy and beneficial: 
(1) Because best suited for persevering and common prayer. 
(2) Because duly honoring the blessed Virgin and urging her 

intercession. 
(3) Because it contains the story of our redemption in a brief 
form. 


Introduction—The use of the rosary meets with criticism and 
opposition. The critics are not found among educated Catholics, 
for they have always defended, and learned men have adopted, this 
devotion by preference. Nor among the plain people—they would 
not part with this form of prayer. The critics are the ignorant and 
indifferent. The devotion of the rosary is to be commended to all. 

I. (a) Few Christians have the training and skill to form words 
of prayer from the effusion of their own hearts, and without prayer- 
books, without set forms of prayers, our prayers would probably be- 
come less frequent and less correct. We need, therefore, such set 
forms of prayer. 

(b) The rosary is a most simple prayer. Even children may 
learn it. 

(c) We have no other form so well suited to alternate common 
prayer. . 

(d) This prayer is fit for everybody and every case; it is a real 
Catholic prayer. The beads are the mark of a Catholic Christian. 
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II. (a) Fifty times we recite in the rosary “Hail Mary, full of 
grace, the Lord is with thee.” This salutation came to us from 
heaven, and now ascends to heaven. 

(b) We say: “Blessed art thou amongst women and blessed is 
the fruit of thy womb, Jesus.” This is suitable. We honor Mary 
because of her Son. All honor of the saints we must attribute to 
God. 

(c) We say: “Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners, 
now and at the hour of our death.” Whose prayer can be more 
efficacious than that of the Mother of God? . 

III. (a) The joyful mysteries remind us of the coming and 
the incarnation of Jesus. We remember with joy that God sent His 
Son for the redemption of mankind. 

(b) The sorrowful mysteries place before us the great sufferings 
of Jesus. They remind us of the tremendous cost at which our re- 
demption was accomplished and warn us to take care lest for lack 
of our co-operation we may forfeit the fruits of the redemption. 

(c) In the glorious mysteries we are reminded of all things to 
come. Christ arose from the dead, so shall we arise from the dead. 
He ascended into heaven, so shall we ascend if our life has rendered 
us similar to Christ. The recital of the rosary in its indefatigable - 
and persevering insistence may be likened to a determined and com- 
pelling assault upon heaven. That the rosary is a prayer pleas- 
ing to God has been demonstrated in many miraculous instances. 





EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CAN INCLINATION TO SIN BE OVERCOME? 


“Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.”—Matt. ix, 2. 


Theme.—We hear it sometimes said that man can not conquer his 
inclinations to sin. This is not true, because: 
(1) Man is frequently the cause of his own sinful desires. 
(2) The sinful man is well aware that the will is lacking, rather 
than the ability, to overcome the inclination to evil. 
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(3) The saints were human and had human inclinations and ~ 
they conquered. 

(4) To say this would be to deny the holiness, justice and 
goodness of God. 

Introduction.—Jesus cured one sick of the palsy, who had con- 
tracted this sickness through his sins. The scribes were scandalized 
that the Lord forgave the man’s sins, and claimed He had not the 
power to do this. They said that man must sin and could not do 
otherwise, for he could not conquer his inclination to commit sin, 
and we often hear the same thing said. “I can not do otherwise,” is 
a well-worn excuse. Let us consider this excuse and prove how 
untruthful it is. 

I. It is true that the inclination to sin remains after Baptism; 
but this inclination can be conquered. 

(a) Why are you tormented with impure desires? Because you 
have admitted them, they are your own fault. You should have 
fought against them in the beginning. “And they that are Christ’s, 
have crucified their flesh, with the vices and concupiscences” 
(Gal. v, 24). 

(b) Why are men intemperate in eating and drinking? They have 
practised this intemperance until it became a strong habit. “The lust 
thereof shall be under thee, and thou shalt have dominion over it” 
(Gen. iv, 7). 

(c) Why do anger and impatience get such a hold on some peo- 
ple? They have probably in their youth been obstinate toward their 
parents, have lorded it over sisters, brothers and companions, and 
nurtured in themselves an unconquerable temper without an effort 
to govern it. They may be likened to a man sitting on a run- 
away horse. He is asked: “Where are you going ?” and he answers: 
“Wherever the horse takes me.” So it is with anger. Anger is the 
mad horse which people mount. They lose all control over their 
temper, and it throws them into misery, here and hereafter. 

II. The sinful man realizes that his will is lacking, rather than 
the ability, to overcome his evil hankerings. 

(a) Otherwise, how can remorse and qualms of conscience take 
hold of people who claim they can not do differently, who say they 
must swear, drink, and do other sinful things? 

(b) Why do they accuse themselves of these vices? They know 
that it is their fault if they have not overcome these sinful habits. 

(c) Why the fear of the hereafter? To do things which we must 
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absolutely do, with no possibility to do otherwise, is not sinful, and 
no punishment is to be feared. Why, then, do such people fear the 
judgment, if they are so positive that they must do these things? 

III. We are likely to think that the saints were a better sort of 
men from the very beginning of their lives. This is not so, they 
were human just as we are. Their surroundings were not different. 
The grace of God alone did not conquer their inclination to sin; they 
battled themselves. 

They proceeded : 

(a) Just like those desirous to become skilled in a trade or art. 
Such people seek skilled masters; so did the saints. They looked up 
to distinguished models. From a study of their own faults they 
learned to avoid them. 

(b) Just like those who desire to become wealthy. To such there 
are no trifles; so it was with the saints. No pains are spared; no 
chances overlooked. 

(c) Just like those who strive for honor and regard. They are 
amiable with their neighbors ; so the saints, though not with a selfish 
motive. They seek to outdo their rivals; so the saints, though not 
in unworthy emulation. 

ITV. Such an excuse contradicts: 

(a) The divine justice. We are punished, sometimes in this world 
and surely in the hereafter, if we do evil and omit good. Would 
this be just if we could not but commit evil? What would we say 
of a judge who would punish us for things that he himself has made 
us do? 

(b) The goodness of God. A man possessed by the passions of 
anger, hatred, jealousy, greed, intemperance, lust, is an unhappy 
person. Would God, who created man to be the noblest of all His 
creatures on this earth, have intended his misery? Does not God 
in His goodness give us sufficient strength if we ask for it, and 
should He refuse to assist our earnest effort to overcome our evil 
inclinations ? 

Conclusion —Of one very anxious to excuse himself, we say 
usually: “He who excuses himself accuses himself.” His excuse 
means really: “I do not care to.” It is not worthy of an intelligent 
man to say, “I can not help committing these sins,” and one of the 
best proofs that this excuse is invalid is that he will not let such an 
excuse prevail for his neighbor, especially if he in any way is injured 
by his neighbor’s act. 
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NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Bap CATHOLICS 


“And his servants going forth into the ways, gathered together all they 
found, both bad and good.”—Matt. xxii, 10. 


Theme.—Why are there so many unholy members of the holy 
Church ? 

Introduction.—At the wedding feast there were both just and un- 
just, and with the exception of one, the unjust partook with the 
just of the luxuries of the Lord. In Christianity there are just and 
unjust. This has caused comment, and it has been asked: “Can this 
be the true religion, that has so many unrighteous members?” 
Therefore I will try and answer the question: Why does God permit 
this condition? 

I. The Church must not reject the unjust, she must try and con- 
vert them, for it is written: “There shall be joy in heaven upon one 
sinner that doth penance, more than upon ninety-nine just.” And 
after the example of Christ the just should go after the lost sheep: 

(a) By word and teaching. He who imparts divine truth to 
others, who encourages them to do good, who calls them away from 
evil paths, does greater good than he who does corporal works of 
mercy. Not every heart is obdurate, and the spirit of God prevails 
where it will. Christian slaves in Rome have converted their 
heathen masters. Children may gain beneficial influence over their 
parents. Will the careless husband ignore the loving and earnest 
admonitions of his wife? 

(b) By deed and example. Teaching helps, but the example is 
stronger. The example draws. A father will accomplish little with 
admonitions if his life be contrary to his teachings. A general who 
places himself at the head of his army in battle will accomplish more 
than he could by mere words. By a virtuous life we contradict 
those who claim that it is not possible to be pure, temperate, meek, 
etc. 

(c) By punishment. If nothing else is of avail we must avoid evil 
persons, and exclude them from our society. This may impress 
them, and they may realize their evil ways. Some may punish in 
other ways. 
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II. “It must needs be that scandal cometh: But nevertheless wo 
to that man by whom scandal cometh.” The evil are of avail to the 
good. How? 

(a) The good are warned through their example not to commit 
sin. The awful result of a vicious life is seen in disgrace, imprison- 
ment, poverty, sickness, suicide, and this warns the just to remain 
steadfast in virtue. 

(b) They are strengthened in virtue. Needless exposure to dan- 
ger is to be avoided, but contact with sinful people is sometimes 
necessary, and the courageous refusal of their insinuations, and the 
intrepid defense against their vituperation, strengthen the just in his 
own virtue and gain him supernatural reward. 

(c) The noblest virtues are promoted. Such Christian virtues 
are meekness, mercy, love of enemy, humility, patience, grate- 
fulness in suffering and martyrdom. Unrighteous people give us 
opportunity to practise these virtues. The reproach of those of 
other faith that there are bad Catholics may be met with above ex- 
planations. Besides, would they not reproach us more severely if 
we should mercilessly eject evildoers from the Church and take 
away their opportunity to reform? 





TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
- THe Crock oF LIFE 


“Yesterday, at the seventh hour, the fever left him.”—John iv, 52. 


Theme.—The clock of life strikes for us: 
(1) Hours of enjoyment. 
(2) Hours of suffering. 
(3) Hours of temptation. 
(4) Hours of work. 
(5) Hours of edification. 
(6) The hour of death. 
Introduction—The clock of life struck a joyful hour for the 
father when a son was born to him. A sad hour sounded for him 
when this son suddenly became ill and it became evident that the 
sickness was leading to death. Happy again was the hour in which 
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the father learned that Jesus, the great worker of miracles, was 
coming ; happier yet the hour in which Jesus said: “Go thy way; thy 
son liveth.” It was the seventh hour. So does our life clock strike 
important hours for us. 

I. Hours of happiness strike for all people; often for some, more 
rarely for others. More depends on the disposition of a person than 
on all other circumstances, for even the poor, the sick may have 
happy hours. In what consist these hours of happiness? 

(a) There are pleasures found in the contemplation of nature. 
The song of the birds, the flowers of the field, the seasons, etc. 
Happy he who finds pleasures in nature. 

(b) There are pleasures of society. We find pleasure in the 
society of good people. Why do\we find it among good people only ? 

(c) There are the pleasures of the home. Happy intercourse of 
parents and children, sisters and brothers. Why are. home pleas- 
ures preferable to social pleasures ? 

(d) There is pleasure in holy things. The rest on Sunday. At- 
tendance at divine service. The sermon. Singing. The feasts, as 
Christmas, Easter, Corpus Christi. 

II. Often, here more, there less frequently, strikes the hour of 
suffering. Whence do sufferings come? 

(a) From one’s own discontentedness and carelessness. He who 
aims too high, who desires too much, does not always reach what 
he aims for, and on that account is unhappy. He who has never 
cared to learn anything can not make progress. He who in his 
healthy days does not economize must in old age suffer poverty and 
want. Sometimes there is carelessness in choosing the right voca- 
tion, the right partner for life. Persons who suffer the consequences 
of their own doings must not complain, for they have themselves 
caused these hours of suffering. 

(b) From one’s own sins. Poverty, oppression, sickness, suffer- 
ing, disgrace are often the result of one’s own sins. Suffering is 
always found in the path of sin. 

(c) From evil people. If we can not avoid their injury, if we 
must tolerate their insults, let us act according to Christ’s teaching. 
and bless those who curse us; do good to those who hate us. In 
this way things will be more tolerable. But if we return insults, 
there will be no end of the trouble. 

(d) From God. God’s punishments are just. He may desire to 
punish us in this world; there are also visitations sent out of love 
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and mercy for us; He desires to try us, purify us, to give us through 
suffering opportunity to practise Christian virtues. He who looks 
at suffering in this light, for him the hours of suffering are not the 
unhappiest ! 

III. Hours of temptation strike very often. One is tempted to 
jealousy, hatred and anger; another to theft, or sensuality. Men 
are troubled with different temptations in youth, in manhood, in 
old age. 

(a) The devil suggests: “This is not sin.” “Who would be so 
foolish and not help himself.”’ “Others do the same.” “Sowing wild 
oats.” If the heart believes these lies we perish; if we mind the 
commands of God and His Church we conquer. 

(b) Conscience resists. Everyone who is tempted hears the voice 
of conscience. There is warning and struggling, at least in the be- 
ginning. If cupidity, greed and uncharitableness take possession of 
reason the conscience is soon silenced. If man, however, does not 
give way to impious desires the conscience will conquer. 

(c) Examples draw, or warn. The example of other offenders 
who have become miserable through sin warns us. The example of 
the saints who have conquered similar temptations draws us to 
victory. 

(d) God’s promises and warnings help us in the struggle. What 
did God promise to the conquering, and what to the defeated? The 
former are promised eternal glory, the latter eternal destruction. 
He who remembers this will conquer with the grace of God. Alas, 
so often is short pleasure preferred to eternal salvation. 

IV. Regularly the hours of work strike. One must work harder 
than another. What is the reward of work? 

(a) It brings daily bread. “He who will not work shall not eat.” 
“Tn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread.” Food and drink 
taste best when earned through work. 

(b) Work brings pleasure and energy. If we do not have to work 
beyond our strength, work is a pleasure, it keeps us healthy and 
gives us energy. Who is more to be pitied than the idle and indolent 
person? 

(c) It affords us the means of doing good. The lazy can hardly 
get enough to satisfy their own wants. Many churches and chari- 
table institutions are built and supported mainly by poor but indus- 
trious people. 

(d) Work merits heaven. He who fulfils the will of God in this 
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respect is likely to fulfil it in other respects. He who finds pleasure 
in work generally finds it in doing good. He who through work 
keeps himself in good spirits wishes good also to others. All this 
leads to heaven. 

V. Frequently, also, strike the hours of edification. The hours 
for morning and evening prayers, for Mass, for the reception of the 
Sacraments. These hours should be the best and most profitable. 
They should be: 

(a) Preferred to worldly pleasures. The happiness to have inter- 
course with God, to hear his priests, must be the greatest pleasure. 

(b) Preferred to work. The noblest occupation of man is prayer. 
It is the work of the soul. This occupation distinguishes man from 
the animal. 

(c) Preferred to rest. In God, if we raise ourselves to Him in 
prayer, we find consolation, peace, rest. Passions may rage at other 
times, in the hour of prayer they are silenced. 

VI. It is appointed for man to die. The hour of death strikes 
for each of us. Death comes like a thief at night. To whom is this 
hour bitter, and to whom sweet? 

(a) Bitter to him who partook of the pleasures of this world in 
a sinful manner ; sweet to him who in innocent and lawful pleasures 
and in doing good found recreation. 

(b) Bitter to him who is suffering by reason of his sinful life; 
who suffered impatiently the trials sent by God; sweet to him who 
availed himself of visitations sent by God to increase in virtue. 

(c) Bitter to him who was conquered by sin, sweet to him who 
was victorious in temptation. 

(d) Bitter to him who only worked from selfish motives ; sweet to 
him who performed his work out of love for God and man. 
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AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 





Il. Fifty-four Sermons on the Commandments" 


XLVIII. THE SPIRITUAL WORKS OF eancdeiilibiained 
ING THE CATECHISM 


BY THE REV. J. A. M. GILLIS, A.M. 


“Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy.”—Matt. v, 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The excellence of mercy. In God—the greatest of virtues. 
In man—charity excels it, in his relation to God; but mercy is the 
greatest virtue in. man, in relation to his fellow creatures. The Psalmist 
extols mercy. 

II. The spiritual works of mercy are more excellent than the 
corporal works in view of their ultimate end. The different ways of 
exercising the spiritual works of mercy. 

III. Each considered: (1) To instruct the ignorant. (2) To coun- 
sel the doubtful. (3) To admonish the sinner. (4) To bear wrongs 
ag op (5) To forgive wrongs willingly. (6) To console the afflicted. 
(7) To pray for the living and the dead. 

Conclusion—To instruct the ignorant specially considered; the ex- 
cellence of this virtue; and the necessity of religious instruction to all. 
(a) Necessity of means. (b) Necessity of precept. Reward, in the words 
of the Prophet Daniel.. 

Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. Mercy is 
the first attribute of God. It is the most divine-like, the greatest of 
all the virtues. Charity beautifies the soul and elevates her to the 
throne of God. It is the blessed union of the soul with her Creator 
—her highest beatitude. In this relation it is the most excellent 
virtue in the creature. But mercy is the characteristic virtue of 
God. In this virtue He takes special complacency. It is the one 
in which His omnipotence is most beautifully manifested. Hence, 
in the words of the Psalmist, He delights in showing His mercy 
over all His admirable works. “The Lord is sweet to all, and his 
tender mercies are over all his works” (Ps. cxliv, 9). 

Indeed, the Psalmist seems to find his theme in eulogizing the 
multitude of the mercies of the Lord. No phraseology at his con- 
trol seems to be adequate to extol this attribute of God, which soars 


higher than the lofty vault of heaven and endures through the vista 





*A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first part of this series, Fifty-three Sermons on the Creed, appeared in our 
previous volume. 
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of eternity. Inasmuch, then, as the perfection of man consists in 
becoming like his Creator, to whose divine image he is made, the 
exercise of mercy toward his fellow creatures is the noblest and 
highest of virtues ; for as mercy is the first attribute of God, it must 
have a corresponding place among the attributes of man. Hence 
the Saviour would have all be merciful men, as our heavenly Father 
is merciful (Luke vi, 36). Beautifully does the immortal poet 
bring out this truth when he says: 
“The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath: it is twice blessed— 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown.” 

A glorious scene is pictured by the evangelist of what shall come 
to pass on the last day, when the merciful acts of man shall receive 
their reward at the hand of the eternal Judge. When all the nations 
from the four winds of heaven shall be in solemn waiting in the 
valley of judgment, the Saviour, clothed in the majesty of His 
power, shall come in the clouds of heaven with the countless legions 
of angels in His blessed train. He shall call together His elect from 
all nations, and tribes, and tongues, and shall place them at His 
right hand, the post of honor, highly befitting a chosen generation 
and a royal priesthood, destined to share with Christ His kingly 
throne (I Pet. ii, 9g; Apoc. iii, 21), and in words of ineffable love 
He will address them the blessed sentence which will confirm them 
forever in bliss: “Come ye, blessed of my father, possess you the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world” 
(Matt. xxv, 34). 

And this is the reward of merciful deeds. For the Saviour will 
say to them: “I was hungry and you gave me to eat; I was thirsty 
and you gave me to drink; I was a stranger and you took me in; 
naked, and you covered me; sick, and you visited me; I was in 
prison, and you came to me.” And He will remind them that as 
long as they did those merciful acts toward one of His least brethren 
on earth they exercised their mercy toward Him (Matt. xxv, 35-40). 
The merciful deeds here referred to are corporal works of mercy ; 
but these are not the only works by which this heavenly virtue is 
manifested. There are also the spiritual works of mercy—seven in 
number. And if these corporal works are so efficacious to win the 
eternal friendship of God, must we not hope to receive still greater 
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marks of His favor, and a still richer reward, by exercising those 
merciful means by which our fellow-being is assisted in obtaining 
that which is infinitely more valuable than earthly goods—the salva- 
tion of his immortal soul. As the soul is more precious than the 
body, as heaven is high above earth, as eternal happiness transcends 
all gifts of time, so the spiritual works of mercy are higher and 
nobler than all other merciful deeds. In them we co-operate with 
God in His eternal and merciful plan for the salvation of souls. 

-In seven different ways may we assist our fellow-being to attain 
eternal happiness—the blessed end of his creation. Thus, the 
spiritual works of mercy are ordinarily seven in number, namely, to 
instruct the ignorant; to counsel the doubtful ; to admonish sinners; 
to bear wrongs patiently; to forgive offenses willingly; to comfort 
the afflicted ; to pray for the living and the dead. 

To instruct the ignorant is a work which is specially meritorious. 
Man, made to the image of his Creator, naturally thirsts after knowl- 
edge. To assist him in that noble calling is to raise him up above 
brute force and to conduct him to his ultimate end by making him 
conformable to the divine type after which he was fashioned. 

To counsel the doubtful, to give good advice is a spiritual work 
of mercy which is often fruitful of much good. It is the outcome 
of wisdom—a special gift of the Holy Ghost. God was pleased 
when Solomon made a choice of wisdom of all the excellent gifts 
which were at his command. And the Lord said to Solomon: “Be- 
cause thou hast asked this thing, and hast not asked for thyself long 
life nor riches, nor the lives of thy enemies, but has asked for thy- 
self wisdom to discern judgment, behold I have done for thee ac- 
cording to thy words, and have given thee a wise and understand- 
ing heart, insomuch that there had been no one like unto thee, before 
thee, nor shall arise after thee. Yea, and the things also which thou 
didst not ask I have given thee” (III Kings iii, 11-13). Joseph 
gave good advice to Pharao when, through the knowledge with 
which God had blessed him, he unfolded to him the mystery of his 
dreams, and brought to his notice the wisdom of laying by one-fifth 
of all the fruits of his kingdom during the seven years of plenty, in 
order to have sufficient provision made for the seven years of famine 
which were to follow, and which were to consume all the land 
(Gen. xli). 

When we admonish the sinner we are acting the part of one who, 
through his timely interference, would prevent a brother from 
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falling over the brink of a yawning precipice. Superiors are bound 
in justice to correct those under their charge. To them God speaks 
by the mouth of the prophet Ezechiel: “If when I say to the wicked: 
Thou shalt surely die, thou declare not to him, nor to speak to him 
that he may be converted from his wicked ways and live, the same 
wicked man shall surely die, but I will require his blood at thy 
hand” (Ezech. iii, 18). 

Those who are not superiors are not bound by any obligation in 
justice to correct evildoers. But the divine law of charity obliges 
all to admonish an erring brother when it can be done without 
prejudice to oneself and with profit to the erring one. 

Our blessed Lord gives a beautiful rule to go by when our fellow- 
man stands in need of correction: “If thy brother shall offend against 
thee go aud rebuke him between thee and him alone. If he shall 
hear thee thou shalt gain thy brother. And if he will not hear thee 
take with thee one or two more: that in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses every word may stand. And if he will not hear then, tell 
the Church” (Matt. xviii, 15-17). And he assures us that this is a 
work of mercy most acceptable to Almighty God—the one in which 
He himself takes special complacency. Indeed, He tells us that at 
the happy tidings of the conversion of a sinner the whole court of 
heaven rejoices with a jubilee of exultation (Luke xv, 10). The 
holy apostle St. James brings the same truth home to us when he 
says: “He who causeth a sinner to be converted from the error of 
his ways shall save his soul from death and shall cover a multitude 
of sins” (James v, 20). 

To bear wrongs patiently and to forgive offenses willingly are 
acts of mercy sanctified by the divine meekness of the Saviour, “who 
when he was reviled did not revile: when he suffered, he threatened 
not ; but delivered himself to him that judged him unjustly” (I Pet. 
ii, 23). In fact, this beautiful virtue was so marked in His every 
act that it would seem that His whole life was set before us as one 
continued act of meekness for our example. It is this heavenly 
virtue, so congenial to His divine heart, which He himself particu- 
larizes when He calls upon all to learn by His example: “Learn 
of me because I am meek and humble of heart” (Matt. xi, 29). 
The glorious proto-martyr St. Stephen gave a shining example of 
this beautiful virtue when his enemies were stoning him to death. 
The last words on his dying lips were a prayer for his executioners : 
“Lord, lay not this sin to their charge” (Acts vii, 5-9). And he 
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saw his reward even when his appeal for his murderers was stilt 
ascending to the throne of God. The bright portals of bliss were 
opened to receive his blessed soul, and he saw Jesus Christ, not sit- 
ting, but standing to receive him, on the right hand of the glory 
of God. 

Joseph’s conduct toward his hardhearted brothers, who sold him 
in the land of Egypt, is another example of the divine virtue of 
meekness. When high and mighty in the kingdom of Pharao, and 
they were supplicants at his feet, he did not avenge their former 
cruelty, but freely forgiving them received them with the tender 
affection of a brother, loaded them with the choicest gifts. 

Showing sympathy toward an afflicted fellow-being and condol- 
ing with him in his sorrows is another virtue singularly mirrored 
in the life of the Saviour. His divine heart went out to every afflic- 
tion of suffering humanity. There was no human sorrow but had 
an echo in His compassionate heart. The grave of Lazarus wit- 
nessed his tears ; the home of Martha and Mary His condolence and 
consolation; the house of the widow of Naim that comfort which 
dispelled the gloom of sadness and the relief which chased away 
the shadow of death. In the hour of deepest mourning He visited 
the house of Jairus and restored to him the joy of his old age 
which death had already claimed a victim for the tomb. To the 
valley of sorrow at the pool of Bethsaida He brought a sunshine of 
gladness by his tender compassion for the most neglected in human 
affliction. Ina word, the boundless compassion of His Sacred Heart, 
like a vast and limitless ocean, poured itself out to soothe human 
troubles. There is no virtue which finds a deeper response in our 
nature than this godly virtue; the sufferings of an afflicted fellow- 

being never fail to awaken sympathy in the human heart. 

* “One touch of nature makes all the world akin.” But it is not 
the sympathy that we feel, but the comfort that we bring to our 
suffering brother that is meritorious before God, and receives its 
eternal reward as an act of mercy. 

Prayer for the living and the dead is the special office of the 
saints. They continually make their appeal in our behalf before 
the throne of God. “And when he had opened the book, the four 
living creatures and the four and twenty ancients fell down before 
the Lamb, having every one of them harps and golden vials full of 
odors which are the prayers of the saints” (Apoc. v, 8). Again, 
“And another angel came and stood before the altar, having a golden 
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censor; and there was given him much incense that he should offer 


the prayers of all the saints upon the golden altar which is before 
the throne of God” (Apoc. viii, 3). 

St. Paul assures us that our prayers for all men, particularly for 
kings and rulers, and all those who have authority over us, is most 
acceptable to God (I Tim. ii, 1-3). We are told in the book of 
Machabees how the valiant and holy man of that name had sacri- 
fices offered for the sins of the dead; and the inspired writer adds 
“that it is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead that 
they may be loosed from their sins” (II Mach. xii, 43-46). 

The holy man Abraham most perseveringly prayed for the people 
of Sodom that the avenging hand of God might be withdrawn and 
the impending doom of the sinful city averted (Gen. xviii, 23-32). 
Moses, the intrepid leader of Israel, interceded with God for his 
people when their sins cried to heaven and the divine anger was 
kindled against them (Exod. xxxii, 12, 13). The whole Church 
prayed without ceasing for the deliverance of the prince of the 
Apostles when the wicked Herod laid sacrilegious hands on him 
and cast him into prison (Acts xii, 5). 

Christ, at the sorrowful moment of parting on the eve of His 
Last Supper, prayed for His disciples and for the whole Church; 
and His appeal in their behalf to His heavenly Father is one of the 
most beautiful and touching discourses on the sacred pages. Let us 
always exercise this act of mercy toward all, and besides bringing 
upon others the blessings of heaven, we ourselves shall share with 
them the blessed gifts that we invoke from the throne of God. 

In concluding this discourse on the spiritual works of mercy 1 
wish to particularize that one in which in a special manner we 
co-operate with God in the salvation of souls—the one by which we 
raise the creature up to God by bringing God home to the creature. 
It is the teaching of religious instruction—the Catechism. A knowl- 
edge of the principal mysteries of religion is absolutely necessary to 
all. Faith is the gateway to eternal life. The patriarch Jacob saw 
- in a mysterious vision a ladder whose foot was planted on earth 
and whose top rested on the portals of heaven. On it the angels 
found a passageway extending from time to eternity. Even such 
a passageway is faith, which, as St. Paul says, comes from hearing 
the word of God here below, and which carries the soul high above 
the mists of mortal gaze and mortal understanding, and opens before 
her the veil of eternity. “Faith comes by hearing, and hearing by 
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the word of Christ” (Rom. x, 17). The mysteries of religion must 
be taught. Hence the necessity of religious instruction. It is, in 
the first place, a necessity of means, for faith which comes by hear- 
ing is the only means of knowing God and His holy law; and, 
therefore, without it the gateway of heaven is closed (Heb. xi, 6). 
Religious instruction is also a necessity of precept. 

On the beautiful day that the Saviour was taken away from mortal 
gaze in the clouds of Olivet, was not His last loving command, His 
parting address to teach all nations the mysteries of religion: 
“Going therefore teach ye all nations” (Matt. xxviii, 19). And this 
parting injunction of the Saviour was not a new command. At 
this last solemn meeting of the Apostles He only repeated what He 
already commanded when He first called them together around Him, 
when He convened them to the first synod over which He pre- 
sided. From that first apostolic convocation He sent them to preach 
the kingdom of God (Luke ix, 1, 2). And the charge which He 
assigned to the Apostles on that eventful day, and repeated on the 
mountain of Ascension, He assigns to His Church, teaching on 
earth to the end of ages (Matt. xxviii, 20). 

How beautifully expressed in the ecclesiastical institutions of 
Benedict XIV is the sacred duty of imparting the knowledge of 
God! In his ordinance we read: “We command all those to whom 
has been committed the care of souls that on all Sundays and other 
days of obligation they teach the Christian doctrine to the children 
under their charge.” Again we find in the magnificent pastoral letter 
of this holy pontiff a beautiful exhortation to pastors to remind 
parents and guardians of children of their obligation, under pain 
of eternal condemnation, to see that their children and wards are 
well grounded in their knowledge of the Christian doctrine. The 
great pontiff would remind such parents of the beautiful example 
they would give by leading their children by the hand to Sunday 
Catechism, and remaining with them to listen to the sacred teaching ; 
and thus to drink in, in their declining years, the full understanding 
of many things which did not dawn on them in their youth; or to 
revive the memory of what the lapse of years tended to make them 
forgetful of. Let all who co-operate with God in the sacred work 
of imparting His knowledge to men rejoice in the promise of the 
eternal reward spoken of by the prophet Daniel: “They that instruct 
many to justice shall shine as stars for all eternity” (Dan. xii, 3). 
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XLIX. THE EVANGELICAL COUNSELS; THE EIGHT 
BEATITUDES 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“Thou shall love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest and first com- 
mandment. And the second is like to this: Thou shall love thy neighbor 
as thyself.”—Mark xii, 30-31. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The distinction between the way of the com- 
mandments and the way of the counsels. The Church provides the means 
for the highest spiritual life. The evangelical counsels—the eight beati- 
tudes summed up as a way of perfection. The perfect way may be fol- 
lowed both without or within the religious orders. 

rt. Poverty. Different interpretations of poverty. All designed to 
produce detachment. Detachment a means to greater love of both God 
and neighbor. 

2. Chastity. The difference between observance of Sixth Command- 
ment and practise of virtue of chastity. Its value is in the will power or 
love produced. 

3. Obedience. Implies so much self-denial. Christ the model. The 
virtue 1s something more than mere observance of the law. 

4. Poor in spirit. A beatitude for all classes. Means that the right 
use of creatures ts the price of spiritual riches. 

5. The meek. Meekness, not weakness, nor callousness, nor in- 
difference. But power over self which implies power over others. 

They that mourn. The mission of sorrow. Nota good in itself, 
but a condition of good. Its constancy. Its function. 

7. Thirst after justice. Justice, the knowledge of God. The hunger 
increases the more it is fed. Only the light of glory enables us to see 
everything. 

8. The merciful. We are to see God in our neighbor as well as 
beyond the stars. To bear another's burden is to fulfil the law of Christ. 

9. The clean of heart. The difference between purity and singleness 
of aim. Physical integrity the symbol, not the essence of hale 

10. The peacemakers. Christ the great Peacemaker. Co-operators 
in this work, therefore, the children of God. True and false peace. 

11. Persecution for justice’ sake. Difference between the saints and 
the body of the faithful only one of degree. The modern substitute for 
persecution and correlative suffering. 


One of the most elementary and most evident facts of the spiritual 
life of the Catholic Church is the great variety in the goodness of 
her children. There is a clean line drawn between what is sinful 
and what is not sinful. This line is represented by the Ten Com- 
mandments. The various acts which the Church considers to be sinful 
are grouped in ten divisions, as it were, which divisions are named 
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after the commandments of the old law. According to the nature and 
circumstances of the various sins they have different degrees of mal- 
ice, and may be either mortal or only venial. But however venial or 
slight a sin is the Church can never tolerate it. According to her 
teaching there is no temporal calamity which can be counted as 
bad as the smallest sin. Here, then, is the limit which the Church 
has set to the action of her children: they must keep within the 
law which forbids sin. 

On the other hand, the Church places no limit as to the degree 
of goodness at which her children may aim. Nay, she provides 
for them a way which, if followed, leads to the highest degrees of 
holiness. Those who live striving merely to avoid sin are said to 
be following the way of the Commandments. Those who strive to 
lead a higher life are said to be following the counsels of perfec- 
tion. They are indeed obeying the commandments of Christ, but 
such commandments are of a different nature from the Ten Com- 
mandments of the law. To disobey the latter would be sin; to 
disobey the former would be no sin. The command to enter and 
follow the way of perfection partakes rather of the nature of an 
invitation in so far as any punishment is concerned for the non- 
acceptance of the invitation. It is against all sense of justice to 
punish a person for not availing himself of a privilege. But when 
there is a question of reward for the obedience of the command, 
then the call to the higher life may be looked upon as a command- 
ment. A commandment implies obedience, and obedience implies 
merit. For the sake of the merit, therefore, we enter upon the way 
of perfection. We regard ourselves as the subjects of Our Lord 
and Master, and as such we submit to His higher commandments: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with 
thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest and 
first commandment. And the second is like to this: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Here, then, we have two general principles which are to be as 
guiding lights along the narrow way: love of God and love of our 
neighbor. But Christ does not leave us merely with general prin- 
ciples. He comes to us with a truth, and also with a way and a life. 
He shows us the way by applying truth to life. The three evangelical 
counsels and the eight beatitudes are an unfolding of the two great 
commandments. 

The Church provides special means for the carrying out of the 
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counsels to the highest degree possible. She has arranged those 
wonderful institutions which we recognize as religious orders and 
congregations. There the practise of poverty, chastity and obedience 
takes place under special vows. The rules of the respective orders 
are so many external graces helping the members to practise the 
virtues. But these virtues are by no means confined to the religious 
orders. When a good soul, whether in religion or in the world, 
has once resolved to strive for something better than merely ab- 
staining from sin, he has entered upon the perfect way, and he may 
avail himself of the helpful counsels of Our Lord. 

The first of these counsels is that of poverty. Christ loves with 
a special predilection those to whom He offers this counsel. The 
young man of the Gospel had asked what he might do to receive 
life everlasting. Christ had reminded him of the Ten Command- 
ments. Ali these, the young man declared, he had observed from 
his youth. Then did Our Lord call him to the way of the counsels, 
beginning with that of holy poverty. “And Jesus, looking on him, 
loved him and said to him: One thing is wanting unto thee: go, sell 
whatsoever thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven; and come, follow me.” 

“Follow me.” The counsel is to imitate the poverty of Jesus 
himself. He has passed through all the experiences of Bethlehem 
and Nazareth. Nay, He has left heaven itself, “who being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God: but 
emptied himself, taking the form of a servant.” The virtue of 
poverty is interpreted in different ways, both within and without 
the religious orders. But whatever outward form the virtue takes, 
whether it is not having money, whether in wearing rough clothes, 
whether in eating plain food, whether in devoting one’s riches to 
religious purposes, all these are but the means of giving expression 
to the spirit of detachment in which the essence of the virtue con- 
sists. The object of holy poverty is to enable those professing it 
to love God more and to love their neighbor more. They must, 
therefore, be able to say with St. Peter: “Behold we have left all 
—and have followed thee;”’ which being interpreted is: “We 
have turned away our minds and our hearts from all that could 
stand between us and thee.” 

The counsel of chastity must be clearly distinguished from the 
Sixth Commandment. It means much more. The Sixth Com- 
mandment forbids all sins against holy purity. This implies a cer- 
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tain amount of self-control, a self-control moreover in one of the 
strongest appetites in human nature. Now the counsel of chastity 
goes so far as to require abstinence even in the things which are 
lawful. The holy Sacrament of Matrimony provides a state of life 
for those who are not fitted for this abstinence. But for those who 
feel called to the renunciation of the joys of wife and children there 
is provided the religious state. It is possible for people to take the 
vow of chastity outside a religious order. Such, however, are quite 
exceptional cases. They are very rarely allowed by spiritual di- 
rectors and should never be undertaken without the consent of one’s 
confessor. Our Lord has said expressly that this renunciation is a 
special gift of God, nor is it given to everyone. “All men take not 
this word, but they to whom it is given. . . . He that can 
take, let him take it.” The vow is taken in order to enable the per- 
son to love more. And love is will-power in action. It is not, there- 
fore, the mere physical state of remaining unmarried which makes 
the vow of chastity so beautiful, but rather the will-power or the 
love which is required in order to maintain such a state faithfully. 

Holy obedience completes the triple cord. If poverty is char- 
acterized by strength of will in one direction, and chastity in another, 
obedience is characterized by strength of will in all directions. It 
implies acts of self-denial at every turn in life. Its perfection, of 
course, is obtained in a religious order where the subject yields his 
own will to that of his superior. But the virtue itself can be prac- 
tised by all, whether lay or religious. The life of Christ is the 
pattern for all; and Christ “was made obedient unto death, even the 
death of the Cross.” Here again we must distinguish clearly be- 
tween the way of the commandments and the way of perfection. 
The due observance of the law is obedience, but not the counsel of 
perfection. The counsel of perfection means obedience in things 
in which we are not bound to obey. In the religious this takes place 
chiefly in the act by which he surrenders himself to his order. In 
the secular it is in those manifold acts in which he conforms to the 
wishes of superiors even though he knows that the superiors could 
not or would not enforce their wishes. 

The first beatitude emphasizes the root meaning of holy poverty. 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
This blessing is offered to the millionaire even as the crossing- 
sweeper, yea, and to the crossing-sweeper even as to the million- 
aire. The amount of one’s wealth in hard cash is only an accident 
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of the virtue of holy poverty. The millionaire may have the poverty 
of spirit, while the crossing-sweeper may be devoid of it. The 
virtue consists in the attitude of mind and in one’s moral conduct 
in regard to material wealth. Am I so absorbed in the quest for 
wealth, am I so taken up with “the bewitching of trifle,’ am I so 
dissatisfied with my social position, that I have no time for the 
thought of things of heaven? If so, then, of necessity mine is not 
the kingdom of heaven. Only when one has recognized what is 
meant by the right use of worldly possessions, that they are to be 
held as so many talents lent by God, that they are to be devoted to 
the service of God, that they are to be devoted to ourselves only in 
so far as they help us in God’s service, only then can one realize that 
poverty of spirit is the condition of enjoying life in the kingdom of 
heaven. The first beatitude, therefore, proclaims the law by which 
spiritual wealth is obtained, namely by detachment and renunciation 
of inordinate desire for temporal wealth. 

The second beatitude proclaims the counterpart to this law: 
“Blessed are the meek, for they shall possess the land.” It is those 
who are strong in the spirit, those who have striven for the mastery 
over self who are the real powers among men. Meekness does not 
mean weakness or want of character. Our Lord was eternal meek- 
ness made manifest in the flesh. Yet, what a command had He 
over the powers of the world! How His meekness and gentleness 
baffled the machinations of the scribes and Pharisees! See how 
perturbed is the high-priest Caiaphas when in answer to the charges 
Jesus holds his peace! And behold how distressed is the governor 
Pilate, when in reply to the testimonies brought against Him Jesus 
answers never a word! The Lamb of God is also the Lion of 
Judah. Meekness, then, is not callousness of disposition, nor indif- 
ference to, nor yet fear of stronger physical power. It is the con- 
trol of our lower instincts which have a tendency to rebel against 
all unjust aggression. By exercising this control we manifest a 
spiritual power mightier than the brute power which is opposed 
to us. “A soft answer turneth away wrath.” By letting our 
moderation or self-control be known to all men we make them realize 
that we have a strength which must be respected; by seeking first 
the kingdom of God and His justice all these things are added 
unto us; by cultivating the virtue of meekness we come to possess 
the land. 

In the midst, however, of both wealth and poverty, yes, and in 
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the midst of both spirituai riches and spiritual destitution, the angel 
of sorrow comes to make a sojourn from time to time. He has a 
holy mission. He brings mourning into every house, because only 
through mourning can man receive certain blessings which God has 
in store for him. “Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted.” Sorrow is not good in itself. It is only a necessary 
condition of after good. It is a remedy by which the will is 
strengthened and directed into conformity with God’s will. In its 
remedial value, therefore, the blessedness of sorrow consists. The 
toiling masses need to hear this Gospel preached more and more. 
Philanthropic effort, social progress, economic evolution will do 
much to ameliorate the conditions of their life. But always there 
will be a residue of sorrow remaining. It may be well to have an 
ideal Utopia at which to aim. It is quite necessary to fix our minds 
on that heaven where there will be no sorrow, and God shall wipe 
away all tears from our eyes. But never may we forget that here 
we have no abiding city and that the sorrows which God permits 
to come to us are providential. They are a beatitude, for they are 
a condition of the comfort of eternity. 

The blessing of sorrow is, as it were, the blessing which weans 
us from things of earth. Its function is rather negative than posi- 
tive, remedial in sickness rather than strong food in health. The 
next beatitude supposes that we have taken the turn for the better, 
and helps us to get deeper into the life of the spirit. “Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after justice: for they shall have their 
fill.” The inspired writer of the book of Wisdom tells us what 
this justice is. It is the knowledge of God. “To know thee in per- 
fect justice.” We stand on a mountain peak and we watch the 
ranges of lesser heights roll on to the distant horizon. The view 
satisfies us because it is something more vast and more majestic 
than anything we have seen before. Yet at the same time it leaves 
us longing—we want to know what is beyond the horizon. So is 
our thirst after the knowledge of God. The more we know, the 
more we want to know. There is an ever receding “beyond.” “He 
is always above the point of the horizon which we have reached.” 
It is quite right, then, and a healthy sign that we should have 
theological difficulties. It shows that we are living the life of the 
spirit within us and that we need to explain that life in intellectual 
formularies. But we must not be impatient if we only partially 

‘succeed. Complete success only comes by perseverance to the end. 
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The hunger and thirst after justice increase in their intensity ac- 
cording as they are provided with more knowledge. The perfect 
satisfaction comes only with the light of glory by the aid of which 
we see God as He is. “For with thee is the fountain of life; and in 
thy light we shall see the light.” “They shall be inebriated with the 
plenty of thy house and thou shalt make them drink of the torrent 
of thy pleasure.” 

We thus think of God as immeasurably distant from us. The all- 
satisfying joy is in the future and in the world to come. We must 
also recognize God in our neighbor, and through the instrumen- 
tality of our neighbor we must show our kindness to God if we will 
avail ourselves of His kindness to us. “Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy.” St. Paul summed up this law very 
concisely in his letter to the Galatians: “Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens; and so fulfil the law of Christ.” These words sounded very 
strange in pagan ears. They did, however, excite interest. But as 
for some modern Christian ears the words would seem hardly to 
have reached them. The besetting sin of these “good folk” is to be 
hard on a fellow sinner. They fondly imagine that because they 
conform to certain recognized good religious practises which their 
neighbor ignores that therefore they are the possessors of the bless- 
ings of heaven, while their neighbor is destitute of all. Vain imagi- 
nation! It is only the merciful who shall obtain mercy. The 
woman who was guilty of adultery found more favor in the eyes of 
Christ than the unmerciful Pharisee. 

The complement of this generous disposition toward our neigh- 
bor is the keeping of a pure heart in order that we may have a 
clearer vision of God. “Blessed are the clean of heart, for they 
shall see God.” This vision in the present life is only through the 
aid of earthly shadows and images. But it may be made ever more 
and more distinct by the cultivation of purity of heart. The purity 
of heart here spoken of refers primarily to the avoiding of all 
sins against the Sixth Commandment. Progress, however, in this 
direction must, of necessity, lead to a purity of heart in a much 
wider sphere. The self-conquest needful for the acquisition of the 
virtue of holy purity induces a habit of mind which regards the whole 
of life in the light of God’s law. It was a holy virgin from which the 
Word took flesh and thus came and dwelt among us. Virginity, then, 
is the symbol of highest chastity. The reality symbolized is cleanli- 
ness of mind. “O how beautiful is the chaste generation with glory.” 
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The virtue and its reward is the right of the whole generation, young 
men and maidens, old men and children, the married, the widows 
and the single. Virginity of mind from this moment henceforth, that 
is the purity of heart which is the condition of the vision of God. 

“Blessed are the peace-makers: for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God.” Christ was the great peace-maker. To the woman 
healed of an issue of blood, trembling and distraught with clashing 
emotions, He said: “Go in peace and be thou whole of thy disease.” 
And when Mary Magdalen hung back from the accusing presence 
of the proud Pharisee, Christ said to her: “Thy faith hath made 
thee safe, go in peace.” And again when the disciples were troubled 
and frightened at His appearance among them after the Resurrection 
He spoke to them: “Peace be to you, it is I, fear not.” As He had 
come to them so He would have them go to the world. “Into what- 
soever house you enter first say: Peace be to this house.” In so 
far, then, as we carry peace to the world we are doing the work 
of Christ, we are making ourselves worthy to be called the children 
of God. We must distinguish, however, between true peace and 
that semblance of peace which is purchased at the cost of principle. 
Peace does not mean giving in to every strong opposition, right or 
wrong. Christ counseled no such peace. Even the Prince of Peace 
said: “I came not to send peace but a sword.” There are occasions 
when true peace can be obtained only by fighting. And when prin- 
ciple clearly points out such a course of action then the fight must 
be faced. 

The last beatitude has been called the beatitude of the saints. 
“Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’ sake: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.” From the time of St. Stephen until 
now there have not been wanting those who have been willing to 
suffer for the faith. Indeed this is the lot of every professing Chris- 
tian. The difference between the suffering of the great body of the 
faithful and that of the saints is only one of degree. We have not 
the privilege now of going to rack, thumbscrew and gibbet, but we 
have ample opportunity of devoting our time, our substance, our 
talent for the cause of justice. If we are persecuted in our corporate 
capacity by governments which take away from us our schools and 
thus impose upon us the duty of providing other schools we must 
not shirk the inconveniences which are involved. That is our 
opportunity of self-sacrifice. The more personal and individual 
persecution which may come to us from time to time is much more 
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easy to bear, for it carries with it a sense of martyrdom which gives 
strength and courage. There is more pleasurable excitement in a 
few days’ imprisonment for the sake of the faith than in doubling 
our subscriptions to voluntary schools for the sake of the faith. 
The beatitude, however, is only for those who suffer for the sake 
of justice, not for those who suffer for the sake of their own 
glory, nor of their own fads, nor of their own eccentricities. 
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L. THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“What is the good thing of him and what is his beautiful thing, but the 
corn of the elect, and wine springing forth virgins.”—Zachary ix, 17. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The relationship between Catholic teaching and 
life. Exemplified in the relationship between cloister life and teaching 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Argument.—I. The nature of contemplation. Contemplative life of 
religious only different in degree from contemplative life of every Chris- 
tian. Analogous nature of contemplative knowledge of God. Acquired 
only by a sympathetic knowledge of creation. “Notional” as distinguished 
from “real” knowledge of God. The “notional” is made “real” not by 
crushing human affections, but by ordering them rightly. The Catholic 
contemplative life thus becomes one of growth, expansion and develop- 
ment, as opposed to the Buddhistic contemplative life, which is one of 
suppression and annihilation. 

The source of this life and energy is the Blessed Sacrament. 
Christ, who is received, sets free the whole of the soul’s capacity for 
love. The Sacred Passion here symbolized furnishes the soul’s strongest 
motive power. Unity of love signified especially adapted to convent life. 

III. Historical continuity of connection between religious life and 
devotion to Blessed Sacrament. 

Peroration.—Outward worship the symbol of the real inward con- 
templative life. Real contemplative life implies a well ordered all- 
embracing charity. The greater the right love of creatures, so much the 
greater is the true love of God. To be the faithful bodyguard of the 
Lamb on earth is to merit to be the bodyguard of the Lamb in heaven. 


An argument for the truth of the Catholic Church is the harmony 
between her teaching and her life. So intimate is the connection 
between Catholic doctrine and Catholic practise that we find it diffi- 
cult to say whether the practise is the outcome of the doctrine or the 
doctrine of the practise. Most probably they were born together 
and grow together, each being the support and justification of the 
other. We come now to consider one special phase of Catholic life, 
the life of the cloister; and with that phase of Catholic life we may 
associate one part of Catholic doctrine, the doctrine of the Blessed 
Sacrament. The two have a most intimate relationship; for the 
Blessed Sacrament is the source and nourishment of religious life, 
while religious life consists of the service and praise of the Blessed 
Sacrament. The whole is one of the fairest and most beautiful fea- 
tures of the Catholic faith. It would seem to have been symbolized 
by the words of the prophet Zachary: “For what is the good thing 
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of him, and what is his beautiful thing, but the corn of the elect, 
and wine springing forth virgins.” 

The highest exercise of religious life is the exercise of loving 
contemplation. It is the soul’s embrace of God. The soul seeks for 
God, learns all it can about Him, and then having conceived Him 
as fair and good beyond all thought, tends toward Him and loves 
Him as its greatest joy. All other virtues are but ministers to con- 
templative love. Contemplative love is the very crown of every act 
of religion. 

It is not the exclusive privilege of those few who bind themselves 
to God with the threefold vow: it is the duty of every Christian. 
The difference is only one of degree. Since, however, the greater 
multitude of men, from the nature of the case, must be occupied 
chiefly with the activities of life, it is fitting that a few select souls 
should be set apart for a more intense, a more frequent, a more ad- 
vanced life of contemplation. Let us see, then, what the profession 
of such a life implies. In the first place, then, the contemplative’s 
knowledge of God is not a knowledge of Him as He is. All knowl- 
edge of God on this side of the grave must be as through a glass ina 
dark manner. Ordinarily it does not even reach to that knowledge 
which certain of the saints possessed, the knowledge gained in 
ecstasy. But it is a knowledge which must be obtained by laborious 
study and experience. It is a knowledge which must be acquired by 
going first to the things of the world, and seeing in them the reflec- 
tion of God’s goodness and God’s beauty. The old philosophers of 
the Church used to speak of nature as impressed with the footsteps 
of Almighty God, as if God had passed by leaving the marks where 
He had been. But whatever figure we use, certain it is that all 
created beauty bears some vague resemblance to divine beauty. 

The contemplative, therefore, ordinarily speaking, must go to the 
things of creation for her knowledge of God. One source of this 
knowledge is the science of theology, or to give it a more modest 
name, instruction in Christian doctrine. That, of itself, may have 
little or no effect in exciting love. Cardinal Newman calls it a 
“notional” knowledge of God; and he distinguishes it from another 
knowledge of God which he calls “real” knowledge. This “real” 
knowledge is that which is obtained from actual experience. It is 
one thing to have read the life of a hero or a saint; but it is much 
more to have seen, to have known, or to have lived with one. So 
also is it with the contemplative’s knowledge and love of God. 
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She does not retire from the world and shut out from her heart all 
thought of family and of friends in order that she may have more 
room for God. If she does thus close her heart, then her love of God 
is a poor thing. “For he that loveth not his brother whom he seeth, 
how can he love God whom he seeth not?” No! The right order- 
ing of contemplative love is by means of the natural loves which 
God has given us: they are the rungs of the ladder of heaven. 

Here, then, is the great beauty of Catholic religious life: it means 
the expansion, the cultivation, the perfection of every natural faculty 
and every natural affection. It does not stifle, but it spiritualizes 
them; for the supernatural can only be built on the natural. The 
eastern contemplative has his monastery or convent, as the case may 
be; but there the object is to crush nature, to annihilate it, to merge 
oneself in Nirvana, the great Nothingness. The Catholic contempla- 
tive has her convent, but there the object is to live a higher and 
nobler life, a life of grace, a life of special friendship with God. 
She goes about, as it were, from flower to flower. She tastes the 
sweetness of a father’s love, of a mother’s love, the love of a brother, 
sister or friend: it is all so much sweetness to add to the store of 
divine love. “Inasmuch as you did it unto these you did it unto me.” 

See, now, how this love is begotten and nourished by the Blessed 
Sacrament ! 

In the sacred humanity of Christ there is the human expression 
of all the loveliest and most attractive attributes of Almighty God. In 
the sacred humanity of Christ there are all the fairest and noblest at- 
tributes of human nature raised to the highest perfection. The soul, 
therefore, that receives Christ in holy Communion receives that 
which can set free all its capacity for love. It draws near to the 
Blessed Sacrament clothed with the habit of charity, and the Blessed 
Sacrament converts that habit of charity into the many varied acts 
of love of which the soul is capable. ‘He that eateth Me, the same 
shall live by Me.” That is, in so far as the soul is capable of the 
higher life—and love is the highest form of life—that life is called 
into action by the partaking of the Blessed Sacrament. Again, the 
Blessed Sacrament sets before the soul the highest motive of love. 
It is a representation of the Sacred Passion of Our Lord. That 
Passion has been set before the world as the highest expression of 
love. Hands outstretched, head inclined, side opened: His whole 
form breathes out love and calls for love in return. “We love Him 
because He first loved us.” 
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Once more, the Blessed Sacrament is the symbol of the love and 
unity of the members of the Catholic faith. St. Augustine suggests 
the thought that as the bread is one whole made out of many grains 
of wheat, and as the wine is one whole drawn from many grapes, 
so all we are one in Christ. “O mystery of affection!” he says, “O 
sign of unity! O bond of love!” 

But these effects, one may say, are the effects produced on every 
soul who worthily receives holy Communion. What, therefore, is 
their special value to the contemplative nun? It is this: they have 
a special value according to the condition and needs of those who 
receive them. Just as we saw that every Christian is called to some 
degree of contemplative love and is consequently helped thereto by 
the Blessed Sacrament, so the Blessed Sacrament is proportionately 
effectual in enabling the contemplative nun to respond to her higher 
vocation. 

Therefore it is that we find the contemplative orders ever prac- 
tising a special devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. It is Our Lord’s 
fairest gift to men. It is the corn of the elect. It is wine springing 
forth virgins. 

If we would seek the beginning of this devotion, we must go back 
two thousand years to the interval between the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection. The sacred tomb had opened to receive its precious 
treasure. The body of Christ lay there, deprived of its human soul. 
There Our Blessed Lady came and knelt in adoration. There, too, 
came the holy women to anoint the body with sweet spices. The 
worship and the ministry of Our Blessed Lady and the holy women 
is perpetuated by the nuns of the contemplative orders. The Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the Divine Office are the outward ex- 
pressions of that ministry. The various exercises of the holy rule: 
spiritual reading, meditations, visits, chapter, and so forth, are the 
external helps to that service. 

After all, however, these observances are but the shadow and the 
Sacrament of the actual real religious life. The real “stuff o’ the 
very stuff, life of life, and self of self” is the internal active principle 
of charity: a charity wide and deep: not a charity which embraces 
all creation in general and nothing in particular; but a well-ordered, 
intelligent, discriminating charity, a charity which begins at home, 
the home which one has left equally with the home which one has 
adopted. Then, as it grows, it may spread itself wider and wider, 
from the nearer affections to the more distant, eventually despising 
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nothing; for there is no creature under the sun that does not in 
some way tell of God’s glory. And in proportion as that love of 
creation is cultivated, in so far as the contemplative nun can put 
herself into sympathy with human nature, in so far as she can 
appreciate the delicacies, the refinements, the sensitiveness of the 
human heart: so far is she capable of the highest act of her vocation, 
the contemplation of the beauty and the goodness and the truth of 
God. Those moments of contemplation will be the happiest of her 
life, but they will not be altogether satisfying. Why? Because they 
are but a foretaste of the greater joy beyond, the joy of the Beatific 
Vision. To be the faithful bodyguard of the Lamb on earth is to 
win the privilege of being the bodyguard of the Lamb in heaven. 
“These follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. These were pur- 
chased from among men, the first fruits to God and to the Lamb. 
And in their mouth was found no lie; for they are without spot 
before the throne of God.” 
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LI. THE SOCIAL DRAWBACKS OF CHRISTIANITY 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“The heaven of heaven is the Lord’s, but the earth he has given to the 
children of men.”—Ps. cxiii, 16. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Contrast between reward promised in this life for observ- 
ance of the Old Law and that promised for the observance of. the Christian 
law. The Christian religion does not promise wealth or worldly pros- 
perity. These things often fall to the wicked. Religion judged by the 
standards of success employed in the world, viz.: material utility. Hence 
religion is thrown aside. 

II. Religion is indeed a handicap to worldly success. This is be- 
cause: Ist. Our Lord’s kingdom is not of this world. 2d. Because it 
compels men to attend to the spiritual at the cost of the temporal. 3d. 
Because the civil law sanctions certain methods of success that must be 
reprobated by the Christian standard. 4th. Because all who aspire to 
perfection must renounce the world. 

IIT. «st. Religion restraining man causes him to be pushed aside in 
the race for wealth. 2d. Makes man contented with little in his desire to 
serve God. 3d. Diminishes the relative importance of this life; shows 
the nothingness of the joys of this world. 

IV. Christ foretold that the world would hate Him and His fol- 
lowers. History proves the truth of the predictions. This is the most 
important drawback to the success of the God fearing. 

V. rst. Still religion, though painful, is not discredited. 2d. Faith 
and stability are tried by these things. 3d. One who would reign with 
Christ must suffer with Him. 4th. With Christ we can do all things. 
Recall His promises. Be faithful whether He blesses or chastens. 


I. In the sacred Scriptures we find two very different classes of 
earthly prospects held out to those who are faithful to God’s com- 
mands. The reward promised to Israel was peace, prosperity, 
wealth, comfort, triumph over their enemies, world-wide and en- 
during dominion. To the Christian Our Lord holds forth the ex- 
pectation of persecution, hatred, calumny, despoilment, exile and 
death for His name. “In the world you shall have distress” (John 
Xvi, 33). When He promises the meek that they shall possess the 
land, He indicates rather that land which is future and spiritual. 
How is it that the sanctions of the two laws are so different? One 
law is the development and fulfilment of the other; one God has 
given them both in pursuance of the same objects; the principles 
of each covenant are the same; there can be no contradiction be- 
tween them. Surrounding circumstances, however, differ, and so 
the results are unlike each other. When a whole community obeys 
the divine law this must conduce to their temporal advantage; but 
when a small number dispersed among alien communities observe — 
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a higher and spiritual law, it will place them at a disadvantage, will 
draw a line of separation between them and others, and expose them 
to suspicion and ill-treatment that they must not resent. The law in 
itself may be such that its general observance will bring social bless- 
ings on the community; and yet when a few only observe it, it may 
result to their temporal disadvantage. Now the Christian com- 
munity is a small body in the midst of a hostile world, and offends 
it daily by all its views and practises; naturally, then, the reward 
they look to, and the sanction of their law, will be supernatural 
rather than material and natural. The Jew of old might look to the 
land flowing with milk and honey, the Christian must look rather to 
the heaven of heavens, which is the Lord’s, and not to the earth 
which is given to the sons of men. At present let us consider how the 
Christian law works that temporal disadvantage to its adherents 
which Our Lord foretold, and how individuals may find it an ob- 
stacle to their prosperity. In another discourse we shall see how 
Christianity furthers the temporal interests of a community when 
it is faithfully observed. 

When the devil led Our Lord “into a high mountain, and showed 
him all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of time,” he said 
to Him, “To thee will I give all this power and the glory of them; 
for to me they are delivered, and to whom I will I give them” 
(Luke iv, 5,6). And indeed it would seem as if this was the case. 
Already in the Old Testament, though temporal rewards and pun- 
ishments were especially the sanction of that law, the prosperity of 
the wicked over the just was noticeable and was a trial to the faith 
jof God’s servants. Job says, “The earth is given into the hand of 
the wicked” (Job ix, 24). The Psalmist describes the pride and 
arrogance, the evil words and thoughts, the blasphemies of the 
wicked, and at the same time their exemption from the labors and 
the scourgings of other men. “My feet were almost moved, my 
steps had well nigh slipped ; because I had a zeal on occasion of the 
wicked, seeing the prosperity of sinners. . . . Behold these are 
sinners, and yet abounding in the world they have obtained riches. 

I studied that I might know this thing, it is a labor in my 
sight ; until I go into the sanctuary of God, and understand concern- 
ing their last ends” (Ps. Ixxii, 2, 3, 12, 16,17). The prophet Jere- 
mias asks: “Why doth the way of the wicked prosper; why is it 
well with all them that transgress and do wickedly? Thou hast 
planted them and they have taken root, they prosper and bring 
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forth fruit. As a net is full of birds, so their houses are full of 
deceit ; therefore are they become great and enriched” (Jer. xii, 1, 2; 
v, 27). Much more is this likely to be the case under the present 
dispensation, which is more spiritual and less material than the 
former. We have no ground for expecting differently. The life 
of our crucified Master, all His teaching, the history of His Church 
and its spirit, all concur in showing us that we must not expect of 
religion that it will give us individually wealth and worldly pros- 
perity, and that we must not be surprised if these fall principally to 
the unspiritual and the unscrupulous. 

Yet this is a lesson hard to learn. Even the followers of Our 
Lord would like to see His kingdom coming “with observation.” 
We can not help desiring to see poetical justice and retribution ap- 
portioned in this life, and visibly, where they are deserved. We 
know indeed that God does not justify His judgments during the 
present life; nor, on reflection, do we desire to have our reward here. 
Our knowledge that the day of judgment will rectify all temporary 
injustice enables us to endure it now with patience. Yet often the 
feeling may arise that the fitness of things and the demands of 
justice are violated here, and some may even be tempted to say, in 
the words of the prophet Malachy: “He laboreth in vain that serveth 
God, and what profit is it that we have kept his ordinances, and 
that we have walked sorrowful before the Lord of Hosts? Where- 
fore now we call the proud people happy, for they that work wicked- 
ness are built up; and they have tempted God and are preserved” 
(Mal. iii, 14, 15). Or according to David’s temptation: “Then have 
I in vain justified my heart, and washed my hands among the in- 
nocent. And I have been scourged all the day” (Ps. Ixxii, 13, 14). 

It is no wonder that worldly minded and irreligious men judge 
of religion by the standards which belong to worldly things. They 
have no ideas higher than profits of percentage, and they measure 
all things by these. The inner life, union with God, the restraint 
of nature by grace, these are phrases without meaning to them. 
They can not help looking at religious principles as if it was ques- 
tion of their value in the market, and they inquire what is the im- 
mediate material result of them. All that is spiritual is superstitious ; 
all that is unworldly is unprogressive, unsuitable to the times. Ifa 
religious population remains poor, that is taken as a proof that its 
religion is a failure. The Catholic Church is condemned by them 
because it does not show the qualities which belong to a banking 
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esablishment, to a technical school, a scientific congress, and a board 
of trade. They can not believe any institution to be good or true, 
which is subject to the disadvantages which Our Lord has presaged 
for His own, which draws men off from the possession of this 
world, and places them at a disadvantage in the pursuit of wealth 
and position. 

Those who aspire to have part with Our Lord in His kingdom 
must be prepared to accept this fact, that their religion will be an 
obstacle to their getting on in the world, that it handicaps them 
heavily at the starting, and that the irreligious man often prospers 
while the faithful suffers. This was the case with our blessed Lord. 
He lived in poverty and labor, He was rejected by every class, He 
died in ignominy, absolutely crushed by his victorious enemies, pre- 
cisely because He was the Holy One of God, and because He called 
men to a spiritual, unworldly and divine life. We are not to sup- 
pose that He endured all this in our stead, but it was to show us 
what we must be prepared to endure, and often must actually en- 
dure. “It is enough for the disciple that he be as his master, and 
the servant as his lord” (Matt. x, 25). St. Paul also warns us that 
we can not escape temporal evils if we would “live godly in Christ 
Jesus” (II Tim. iii, 12). The whole of the New Testament abounds 
in prophecies and examples of the persecutions, hatred, calumny, 
opposition, restraints, disabilities, losses, suspicion, ridicule and 
other evils, which are to follow those who are consistently and thor- 
oughly faithful to Christ. 

II. 1. OurLord’s kingdom, as He himself stated, is not of 
this world. It is indeed for the benefit of the world, not only 
spiritually, but temporally: its influence can penetrate to every 
department of life and advance all the interests of men; but its 
primary and direct aim is spiritual; its objects are not those 
which the perverted world seeks, and its methods are not those 
of the world. The world strives after riches, dignity, comfort, 
power, pleasure: Our Lord bids us renounce these if we would 
be perfect. We may seek them only as a secondary object, and then 
not with eagerness; and we shall find their proper use a matter of 
difficulty, and their mere possession a danger. The man who is to 
succeed eminently as one of the world, needs pride, ambition, self- 
sufficiency, unscrupulousness, greed, falsehood, ruthlessness, self- 
will; qualities any one of which excludes him from the kingdom of 
heaven. In every detail of action, in every opinion, in every feel~ 
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ing, the successful man, according to the world’s ideal, differs most 
widely from the man who is modeled after Christ Jesus. Whoever, 
therefore; is under the influence of Christian principle is to that 
extent incapacitated from keeping pace with those who have no such 
incumbrance to stay them. 

2. The man who has but one object, and who devotes all his 
energies to that, will succeed much better than he who divides him- 
self between two. His attention is undivided; only the necessary 
qualities are brought into play, and they are stimulated to the high- 
est efficiency. Ifa man has two different pursuits to work at, he 
will succeed at neither so well as if it was the only one. If these 
two are widely different, the case is worse still; and if one is much 
more important, and demands a greater share of attention, it will 
be so much the worse with the other. So it is with the Christian 
man who has to make his way in the world and provide for his 
future and his family. He needs to work hard at his temporal in- 
terests, and yet he must give the chief place to his spiritual ones. 
On the one hand he can not aspire to the same perfection as the 
religious who is vowed to the three counsels ; on the other hand, he 
will not be able to accumulate wealth like him who thinks of nothing 
else, and allows nothing to distract or deter him from his object. 

3. The positive laws of religion impose restraints which are a 
continual obstacle to the conscientious man. He is commanded to 
love his neighbor as himself, to do him no injury; he is forbidden 
to labor incessantly, to lie, to rob, to deceive. The observance of 
these primary laws places the Christian at a certain disadvantage, 
interferes with his profits continually, and closes certain walks of 
life effectually against him. The civil laws of each country make 
a certain pretense of protecting men’s rights and putting down dis- 
honesty, but they only interfere with a few of the cruder forms of 
crime, those which are chiefly popular among the poor. But the 
politician, the speculator, the manufacturer, the employer of labor, 
the ruler of a great empire, the popular writer, the man of pleasure, 
find vast domains of crime free and open to them without the 
penalties of the law or the reprobation of their compeers. The straight 
path to wealth, power, success, lies through these domains, and only 
the few religious men hesitate to use it. When we think of the 
tyranny, the oppression, the cruelty, the misuse of power, the con- 
spiracies for evil, the cajolery, the violence, the insatiable greed, the 
falsehood, the dishonesty of all classes, from monarchs to hucksters, 
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we need not be surprised to hear honest men complain of the diffi- 
culty of making head among them; the wonder is that an honest 
man can live at all. He needs to be a man of great faith and firm 
principle to forego these means of advancement which are used 
by his rivals with so much effect, and with perfect impunity, as far 
as men are concerned. 

4. Besides these positive laws of the Ten Commandments, there 
are counsels of perfection, not binding on all men, yet not without 
a considerable influence even on ordinary Christians. There are 
also various recommendations which go to make up the Christ-like 
spirit, and which must be taken into account by all who would be 
perfect. Thus the renunciation of all property, of one’s own will, 
and of the domestic life, constitute the highest state in the Church. 
A great virtue constantly inculcated is humility, which is the op- 
posite of all self-assertion, self-sufficiency, self-seeking, ambition, ob- 
stinacy, independence; that is to say, the qualities which are con- 
sidered to command success. The Christian ideal is in the virtues 
of the eight beatitudes, poverty of spirit, meekness, peacefulness, 
patient endurance for justice’ sake. Again take other maxims 
thickly scattered through the Gospels. Love others as yourself. 
Seek no revenge. Submit to injustice. Turn your cheek to the 
smiter. Yield up your coat to him who takes your cloak. Go two 
miles with him who forces you to go one. Return good for evil. 
Speak well of those who speak ill of you. Never do evil that good 
may come. Seek always the lowest place. Keep your good deeds 
secret. Sacrifice yourself for others. Seek first the kingdom of 
God, and leave material interests to chance, as the world would 
say. How different these from the world’s maxims of success! 
Look after yourself. Charity begins at home. Give nothing for 
nothing. Get rich, and never mind the means. Money is power. 
Consider the great fortunes and other great successes that have 
dazzled the eyes of mankind, and see how few of them have been 
gained except by trampling under foot every Christian principle and 
every Christian virtue and every human right, and then judge of 
the disadvantage under which a conscientious and Christian man 
must always labor. 

III. Religion is the most powerful stimulus to energy. It acts 
continuously and does not cease when a man’s own wants are satis- 
fied ; it tends to make one’s action more conscientious and thorough, 
less selfish and less narrow in aim. Yet on another side it does 
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tend to close certain sources of energy which are most active among 
worldly men. 

1. Restraining, as it does, selfishness and anxiety, and substituting 
for them reliance on God, contentment, and certainty of knowledge, 
it will make men’s exertions less feverish, less despairing, less grasp- 
ing. This tranquillity would be better for all in the long run than 
the fierce struggle for existence and destruction of the weaker that 
actually prevails; yet as the feverish rush does prevail, the tranquil 
worker runs the risk of being shouldered aside and deprived of part 
of his proper chances. 

2. Religion makes men contented with what they have, and to that 

extent less aspiring after more. The Old Testament teaches us 
thus: “Better is a little with the fear of the Lord than great treas- 
ures without content” (Prov. xv, 16). The New Testament says: 
“Let your manners be without covetousness, contented with such 
things as you have; for he hath said, I will not leave thee, neither 
will I forsake thee” (Heb. xiii, 5). And again: “Godliness with 
contentment is great gain. For we brought nothing into the world, 
and certainly we can carry nothing out. But having food and where- 
with to be covered, with these we are content. They that will be- 
come rich fall into temptation and into the snare of the devil. 
The desire of money is the root of all evils” (I Tim. vi, 6-10). Re- 
ligion gives men more confidence in God and diminishes their ex- 
clusive self-reliance; it makes them look more to God’s blessing 
than to their own exertions; and makes them feel that in the last 
resource God will provide for them. Such is the spirit of the 
Psalmist: “The Lord ruleth me and I shall want for nothing. Cast 
thy care upon the Lord and he will sustain thee. He will not de- 
prive of good things them that walk in innocence” (Ps. xxii, 1; 
liv, 23; Ixxxiii, 13). And Our Lord more precisely bids us put 
aside all solicitude as to future provision for our food, and drink, 
and clothing, and to trust that God will supply us with what is neces- 
sary as need arises, seeing that he provides for the birds of the air 
and the lilies of the field. 

3. The certain prospect of another life has very great force. It 
diminishes the relative importance of the present life. It is no 
profit to gain all this world if we lose eternal life. There is no press- 
ing need to get all possible enjoyment here when infinite happiness 
awaits us after death. The good things of life can not have supreme 
value for a man who knows they can not last more than a short 
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time. Poverty and lowliness are not the worst evils to these who 
look to the happiness of heaven. Nor are even intellectual goods 
of much more consequence than material ones. Those who cer- 
tainly possess the highest supernatural knowledge need not trouble 
themselves about the process of gaining it, and can afford to be in- 
different to inferior kinds of knowledge. They can not be so un- 
settled and so troubled about acquiring further knowledge, as those 
who have absolutely no certainty on the most important subjects, 
and who are worse than ignorant—who are in doubt about the 
terrible truths that the majority of mankind believe. Men whose 
minds are molded by religious truths and aspirations, can not pos- 
sibly fling themselves into the struggle for temporal things with 
the same ardor, thoroughness, unrestraint, and success, consequently, 
as those who have no knowledge or desire of anything beyond this 
life, and who feel that this is their only chance of possession and 
enjoyment. 

IV. More terrible than all other drawbacks is that penalty of 
Christianity foretold by our blessed Lord: “You shall be hated by 
all nations for my name’s sake” (Matt. xxiv, 9). Only that Our 
Lord endures it with us it would be the counterpart of the curse of 
Cain. There have been many times when the Christian could truly 
say: “I shall be a vagabond and a fugitive on the earth: everyone 
therefore that findeth me shall kill me” (Gen. iv, 14). 

There is an innate and incurable antipathy in the world against 
the children of God. In all countries and all times the good have 
been objects of suspicion, mistrust, and enmity to the careless and 
the wicked. Every canonized saint of God has been a conspicuous 
victim ; and everyone who intends to serve God faithfully and save 
his soul, must be prepared to meet the hatred of many and to suffer 
in his temporal interests for his spiritual convictions. The senti- 
ments of the unjust toward the just man are expressed in the book 
of Wisdom: “Let us oppress the poor just man. . . . Let our 
strength be the law of justice. . . . Let us, therefore, lie in 
wait for the just, because he is not for our turn, and he is contrary 
to our doings, and upbraideth us with transgressions of the law, 
and divulgeth against us the sins of our way of life. He boasteth 
that he hath the knowledge of God, and calleth himself the Son of 
God. He is become a censurer of our thoughts. He is grievous 
unto us even to behold, for his life is not like other men’s and his 
ways are very different. We are esteemed by him as triflers, and 
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he abstaineth from our ways as filthiness. . . . Let us condemn 
him to a most shameful death” (Wis. ii, 10-20). Such is the spirit 
which the sons of God must encounter as a rule. It may be toned 
down for a time, or kept hidden, but it is generally ready to break 
out when occasion offers. Taking the world all round, there is 
perhaps no crime, indiscretion, or misfortune which is more likely 
to stand in a person’s way, and be brought up against him, and 
bring him into trouble, than the fact that he is a true, fervent, ener- 
getic Catholic. Even where regular persecution is impossible, it 
may be that a Catholic will have no chance in public life; even 
where public life is open to men of ability and integrity there will be 
still a terrible amount of petty suffering, coldness, suspicion, insult, 
and temptation to be encountered by the obscure and dependent. 
There are, of course, notable exceptions in large districts, or in long 
periods, or in numerous individuals, to this state of things. Very 
many have got on well, gained general esteem and a good position, 
but it has been for the most part in spite of their religion. Just in 
like manner a blind man may become a minister of state, but no one 
could say it was on account of that defect; it was in spite of it, and 
because exceptional talent had neutralized it. The brave man who 
stands up for his religion through thick or thin gains general re- 
spect even from his enemies; but he is not exempt from suffering 
penalties for his religion, though he is respected because he has 
borne them with constancy. This antipathy of the world to the 
servants of God is perhaps the most serious drawback out of many 
to their comfort and prosperity. 

V. We have now seen that the Christian religion when fervently 
followed is, in certain respects, an obstacle to a man’s temporal well- 
being. Let us now conclude with a few brief reflections on this 
truth. 

1. This is no discredit to religion. It does not become essentially 
noxious because in individual instances it has painful consequences. 
Unspiritual men may indeed reject it because it weights them in 
the race of life, and because, as they say, it does not pay. But the 
real utility of a thing is judged by its wider effects; and on another 
occasion we shall see that the effect of Christianity in the long run 
is to promote all the interests, civil, material, educational, as well 
as the moral and spiritual interests of men. 

2. The present condition of things, as just pointed out, is a trial 
to our faith and stability. It serves the double purpose of proving 
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the steadfast and weeding out the worthless. The insincere man and 
the coward put their principles and convictions out of sight, they beg 
to please men instead of God, and they try to get the most they 
can out of this world, hoping to secure the next as well. But the 
disadvantages of sincerity force them to choose one side, and cut 
them off, with the inheritors of their insincerity, from the Church 
of God. 

3. We must not expect to escape the drawback of our privileges. 
If we wish to share the glory of Christ, we must remember that the 
Cross is associated with that glory. We can not expect to have the 
best of this world and the best of the next. We must resign some- 
thing here, as the price of fullness of all good that we aspire to 
hereafter. 

4. We must not be dismayed at Our Lord’s words: “In the world 
you shall have distress,” for he adds immediately afterward, “but 
have confidence, for I have overcome the world” (John xvi, 33). 
If His followers had to encounter unaided all the obstacles that we 
have considered, few indeed would have any chance in this world. 
They would be too heavily weighted to compete with any success. 
The chances against them are certainly enough to terrify any who 
have not a most heroic trust in God. It requires a high degree of 
virtue to walk alone in the darkness with no visible guide, and it is 
no wonder that many are incapable of ity and that they think it 
absolutely necessary for their existence to be unfaithful to God 
and to trust in human prudence. But God is mindful of His 
promises. He makes as though He had abandoned us, but it is 
for the testing of our faith; He rewards us after He has tried it, 
and He will not allow the temptation to go too far. He will not 
deceive those who have trusted in Him; and to those who have 
abandoned human prudence for His sake He will render a hundred- 
fold even in this life. The fact that so many of His servants suc- 
ceed, and that they succeed so well, contrary to all anticipation and 
probability, is due to God’s special care for them, and is often an 
evident fulfilment of His promises. Fix those promises in your 
mind and often recall them, especially when tempted to despond 
on account of present difficulties or future uncertainties. Stand 
by God and He will stand by you. Trust in Him and you will 
never be confounded. If He bless you, be thankful: if He chasten 
you, remember that this makes you more secure of an eternal 
blessing. 
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LII. THE SOCIAL ADVANTAGES OF CHRISTIANITY 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“The Lord commanded that we should do all these ordinances, and should 
fear the Lord our God, that it might be well with us all the days of our life. 
. . . And he will be merciful to us, if we keep and do all his precepts 
before the Lord our God.”—Deut. vi, 24, 25. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Christianity gives its reward in the next life; yet it is not 
out of harmony with man’s best interests in this life. It is always capable 
of renewing the face of the earth. It is the remedy for all the evils of 
the body politic or social. Its work ever impeded, yet ever succeeding. 

II. The power of the spirit of Christianity not appreciated by the 
worldly. Yet the Christian law produces its effect for good in the long 
run. No law of God is ever violated without entailing some punish- 
ment. This may be delayed; but it comes in the end with greater severity. 
Hence the best nation and the best citizen is the one that lives up to the 
law of God. 

III. All history a living witness that the principles of Christianity 
are the safeguards against national decay and make for national pros- 
perity. Examples: Jews and our own times and nations. This holds 
true in the world of politics, of social life, of commercial life; of science; 
of education. 

IV. Conclusion—While the few may receive a setback by the work- 
ing of Christian laws, nations as a whole are advanced. Society built 
on the corner stone which is Christ receives stability, uniformity, morality 
and engenders confidence, charity, respect. Hence must make progress 
and permanent advancement. 


I. The reward of the just is not in this world, but in heaven. 
Here they must expect labor and suffering as they work out their 
salvation. They will be tried by God in the furnace of tribulation, 
they will suffer from the infirmities of their own nature, they will 
be persecuted by the enemies of God. The world is given not to 
them, the sons of God, but to the sons of men. Even the highest 
of God’s gifts, His own religion, will be a source of trouble to 
them, and an obstacle to success in those temporal pursuits which 
they are bound by their condition to follow. Christianity, they will 
be told, is not adapted to the needs and the progress of the world 
at this day. And to some extent this is true. It is not adapted to 
present needs and progress, as these are conceived and worked out 
by the world at large: its methods are not those of human prudence ; 
its objects are spiritual, so it is not first of all an apt instrument 
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for worldly objects. Yet it is not out of harmony with man’s high- 
est temporal interests, such as peace, contentment, good order, 
knowledge, moral life, happiness. If it were an obstacle to these 
and hindered their progress, then there would be a serious de- 
ficiency in it, arguing against its truth and divine origin. But such 
disadvantages as it has do not rise from its own nature; they are 
from special circumstances that impede the action of Christianity ; 
and they are confined within narrow limits. They amount only to 
this, that a faithful minority in the midst of a hostile majority will be 
placed, in certain respects, at a material disadvantage. 

The Christian spirit in itself is perfectly adapted to the work 
Our Lord assigned it, viz., to renew the face of the earth. It is the 
source of all life and good to mankind. Like the root of a giant 
tree, it supports the massive trunk of human life, and sends the 
vital fluid through every branch to all the leaves and blossoms. 
Commencing with the spiritual being of man, it transforms his 
moral life, and extends its benefits to the intellectual and the ma- 
terial life. To disregard it or to stop its influx, is to open the gate to 
calamity of every kind. For all the evils of the body politic or the 
body social the remedy is to be found by re-establishing communi- 
cation with Christianity and with Jesus Christ: “Neither is there 
salvation in any other” (Acts iv, 12). 

The Christian spirit has always to go on struggling with obstacles. 
The spirit of Satan takes a new form in every age, as it is subdued 
in its previous forms: the spirit of paganism, of violent persecution, 
of insidious ridicule, of heresy, of moral corruption, of false science, 
of criticism and unbelief—all these are manifestations of one and 
the same anti-Christian spirit. As with Jesus Christ Himself on 
earth, so with His Church: its work is ever impeded, and even for 
a time, here and there, entirely checked. Yet it ever struggles on, 
flourishes vigorously, on the whole, and shows its wide beneficial 
effects in man’s temporal affairs; by degrees its principles get to 
prevail through the unceasing action of noble Christians, and, 
though not attributed to their true source, the Church of God, they 
still become productive of beneficial effects. 

II. The power and the utility of the spirit of Christianity are 
not recognized by the superficial glance of the worldly minded. 
Irreligious and immoral action seems to present more immediate 
advantage; and few are unselfish enough to sacrifice a present and 
personal gain or pleasure for that which is future and useful prin- 
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cipally to the community. The world has discovered that honesty 
is the best policy, but it has not learned that the same is true of all 
moral and religious virtues. Dishonesty is always the best policy 
for the few and, for a short time, it always leads to a present gain; 
nothing else is so effective for heaping up quickly an enormous 
fortune, provided the plan is new and outside the reach of the law. 
But when it is found out, and when everybody practises it, all con- 
fidence is destroyed, profits are swallowed up by the cost of pro- 
tection against it, and greater losses follow. But it is well that the 
worth of Christianity as a policy is not recognized. If it were, 
multitudes would indeed be attracted by it, but their homage would 
be selfish, insincere, and hypocritical. The glory of the Christian 
religion would be eclipsed if it were regarded generally as a means 
toward gain, and if all worship, and prayer, and belief were no 
more than a worldly policy. It is well, then, for the due sifting of 
the sincere from the insincere, that the immediate results of un- 
Christian action should be profitable in a temporal sense. The 
world may pride itself on the progress which results from casting 
off the trammels of religious faith and obedience. It may exult 
against God in its long impunity, and think it has successfully de- 
fied His wrath. “Who seeth me? Darkness compasseth me about, 
and the walls cover me, and no man seeth me. Whom do I fear? 
The Most High will not remember my sins” (Eccli. xxiii, 26). But 
vengeance will come at last; it is slow, but it is certain, and it is 
inexorable; the same passage continues: “This man shall be pun- 
ished in the streets of the city, and he shall be chased as a colt, 
and where he suspecteth not he shall be taken. And he shall be in 
disgrace with all men because he understood not the fear of the 
Lord” (Eccli. xxiii, 30, 31). 

Nothing is more certain than this, that false principles must re- 
sult at last in unfortunate consequences. Goodness may not always 
meet with its due reward and recognition, but the violation of law 
always induces its penalties; and the violator always learns “that it 
is an evil and a bitter thing to have left the Lord thy God” 
(Jer. ii, 19). 

There is a unity in all law. The law of nature is the law of God; 
all laws have a certain dependence one on another. Violate the 
religious Jaw, and the moral law has no longer a firm foundation ; 
disregard this, and in due course you will learn of other laws by the 
punishment their violation brings. Thus there are laws of the 
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human mind, laws of commerce, laws of population, social laws, 
economical laws, sanitary laws. They are the laws of God under 
various aspects. In regard to these it may be truly said that “who- 
soever shall offend in one point is guilty of all” (Jas. ii, 10), because, 
as so often happens, those who violate God’s positive religious laws, 
despising the sin and the future consequences, find that some eco- 
nomical or other laws have been violated also, whence great present 
evils follow. There is delay in the punishment, and in the mean- 
time the evil principles go on spreading and developing their 
progeny, and preparing some vast calamity. Prospective evils may 
be veiled by the immediate advantage which has been gained, and 
when they come they may not be attributed to their proper source; 
but not the less truly are most temporal ills the punishment of 
irreligion. For a long time pride and injustice, fraud and ambi- 
tion, greed and cruelty, lust and unbelief may go on, and prosperity 
may continue in a country; but the sins of many become at last 
national sins, the public conscience is depraved, right and wrong 
become confused together, society is undermined, commerce is de- 
ranged, serious political errors are made, and a country becomes 
rotten to the core and is brought to the brink of ruin. The gradual 
rejection of Christianity is accounted to be progress, but it is a 
progress toward a frightful gulf. One day that Scripture will be 
accomplished which says: “Because . . . you have despised all 
my counsels, and have neglected my reprehensions, . . . sud- 
den calamity shall fall upon you, and destruction as a tempest shall 
be at hand; when tribulation and distress shall come upon you” 
(Prov. i, 26, 27). And again it is written, “Thou hast plowed 
wickedness, thou hast reaped iniquity, thou hast eaten the fruit of 
lying, because thou hast trusted in thy ways, in the multitude of thy 
strong ones” (Osee x, 13). In spite of the present advantage 
which comes to the unscrupulous and the worldly, in the long run 
the advantage is with those who observe the laws of God. The 
happiest nation will ever be that which is most Christian in its 
institutions and in the habits of its people. The best means, on the 
whole, of securing the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
lies in regulating men’s lives according to the life of Christ. The 
most powerful engine of civil order is a religious education. The 
best citizen will always be the man who is the best Christian; the 
most faithful to his engagements and self-sacrificing in his coun- 
try’s cause will be the man who is faithful to God and his conscience. 
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The best preservative against moral, civil, and commercial evils is the 
confessional. The great instrument of civilization and real progress 
is the Cross of Christ. It is all summed up in the verse from 
Proverbs: “Justice exalteth a nation, but sin maketh nations miser- 
able” (Prov. xiv, 34). 

III. The principles that we have been considering will furnish 
us with a philosophy of history. We may trace their operation 
in the general course of events, and in the varying fortunes of each 
country, and in the actual social and economical conditions of each. 
The principles will help us to understand many things which are 
problems to others, the causes of evils, the effects of certain courses 
of action, probabilities as to the future. We shall be able to follow 
the uniform purpose of Divine Providence which runs through all 
times and all occurrences. Thus the history of the Jewish people 
of old shows us much the same succession of events that we should 
find in any other history. There is a record of its growth from one 
family into a tribe and into a nation; of its consolidation, the de- 
velopment of government, the partition of the kingdom, internal 
dissensions, foreign wars, alliances, victories, calamities, till we 
come to its decline and extinction. But these were not the mere 
fortuitous ups and downs in a nation’s life depending on complex 
causes; they were all in accordance with a definite law laid down 
by Moses and recalled by the prophets; they were the direct conse- 
quences of the nation’s obedience or disobedience to the religious 
law. The principles of the divine rule do not vary: they are the 
same for Jew and Gentile, for ancient and for modern peoples. In 
one case only have they been formally revealed, but from that we 
learn what they are and how they will operate in other cases. Let 
us cast a brief glance at a few particular instances out of many 
possible ones, and we shall find that religion imposes certain re- 
straints on us which at first involve transient disadvantage, yet that, 
in the long run, revolt against these restrictions induces great 
calamities. : 

1. In matters political God has laid down for Christians a certain 
line of conduct; to render to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, to 
be subject to higher power for conscience sake, recognizing it as a 
delegation of God’s own authority; to endure with patience when 
that power is abused and turned to our oppression; to render hom- 
age even to wicked and unjust rulers, and to leave the rest in the 
hands of God. This was a serious limitation placed on the action of 
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Christians in an age when power was frightfully abused: it left them 
at the absolute mercy of tyranny, as it precluded them from using 
the general remedies of those times, i. e., revolt and assassination. 
Many lost property and life with no prospect of being avenged, 
or even of their brethren or children profiting by their sacrifice. 
Yet in the long run it did good. Christians gained credit as a peace- 
able, law-abiding race; and the whole body became imbued with 
that respect for authority and law which was the first necessity in 
establishing a new social and political system. At the present day 
the Christian political spirit has been supplanted to a wide extent 
by a new spirit, that of revolt. It is impatient of all restraint, it will 
endure nothing, it respects no authority as such, it prefers sudden 
violence to the prudent moderation of religious counsel; it looks for 
the remedy of all wrongs to the “sacred right of insurrection.” In 
a time of civil troubles, when a population are endeavoring to es- 
tablish their just liberties, or even their right to their lives, and are 
drifting into unlawful methods, a fervent Christian is placed in a 
most anxious and difficult position. He finds himself unable to 
take part in secret societies, violence, injustice or rebellion; yet to 
refuse not only exposes him to personal peril and isolation from 
his fellows, but prevents him from defending his rights, and per- 
haps what are dearer to him than all personal rights, the liberties 
of his native land. He is called to sacrifice the prospect of an im- 
mediate and transcendent gain and trust blindly to the ultimate ad- 
vantage of God’s law. Very many have failed under this supreme 
trial, and have preferred the present advantage of revolution. But 
with what result? Violence has engendered violence. They have 
sought to destroy some evils of the social body, but they have per- 
haps destroyed all social order. They have subdued one set of 
tyrants, but they have raised up a worse. They have pulled down 
instead of reforming, and find themselves unable to build up; every 
principle of cohesion has been lost, all civic virtues have perished, 
and the country hurries toward destruction. 

This destroying spirit originated in past generations from other 
sacrifice of the divine law to expediency. Religion while concen- 
trating the ruler’s authority instructed him to rule his people with 
justice for their good. It exalted him, but reminded him that his 
subjects were, before God, his brethren and his spiritual equals. It 
commanded subjects to obey, but protected them from tyranny ; con- 
trolling their ruler, and even at times declaring them absolved from 
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their allegiance. Monarchs resented this restraint as an indignity, 
though it was the best protection of their class by helping to keep 
them within the bounds of respectability. They threw off at times 
all sense of duty, violated every right their subjects possessed; 
chained down or suppressed religion lest it should control their 
caprice. But the suppression of religion left the impulses of their 
subjects uncontrolled as well; and instead of the measured voice of 
religion, the tumultuous voice of an enraged populace passed sen- 
tence of deposition on offending dynasties. The forces of nature, 
having no longer the divinely appointed outlet for their action, 
erupted in the form of revolution. The attempts of monarchies to 
prevent religion from maintaining the rights of subjects only led to 
a general overthrow of authority, in the struggle to regain, without 
the control of Christianity, the Christian inheritance of liberty, 
equality and fraternity. 

2. In the last discourse we saw how Christian principles tend to 
check the exorbitant admiration for wealth and greed for it, to give 
dignity to poverty, and make men contented with it, and thus to 
form an obstacle to unlimited enrichment. This has caused indeed 
a temporary loss in individual cases. Fortunes were not so great 
as they might have been made; many remained poor who otherwise 
might have become rich. But on the whole the result was for the 
temporal advantage of the majority. Wealth was more equally dif- 
fused, though the total was less than nowadays. There were fewer 
wants, and they were more easily supplied. There was not the fierce 
struggle for existence that we see now, and the poor were not so 
mercilessly crushed. There was not the same striking and excessive 
contrast between classes, nor the wide separation of feeling; there 
was more fraternity, less envy, less contempt, and so, less hatred 
and hostility. In Christian times rich and poor stood side by side 
with mutual good offices; under the commercial spirit they stand 
opposed as enemies, only restrained by force from open warfare. 
There is no longer any unity of spirit binding the members of one 
nationality together; and poverty, the state of the majority, has 
become the greatest problem and the greatest danger to social order. 
Greed has become the motive power of life. All men thirst for 
wealth ; but while only the few can enjoy it the vain desire for it is 
the torment of millions. 

3. Again in the domain of commerce we have an example of the 
same truth. Here even many men of the world will agree with the 
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Christian, that dishonest smartness, while profitable to a few at the 
outset, will in the long run prove less profitable than uprightness, 
But this view will never find popular acceptance. When men disre- 
gard the divine command, “Thou shalt not steal,” they are not 
likely to practise honesty on the faith of a proverb; and if it comes 
to a question of policy, they will prefer the individual to the general 
policy, and go in for dishonesty and greater profits. The frequent 
success and the great rewards of dishonesty will always be sufficient 
to attract large numbers; but in the long run nothing can be more 
calamitous than this disregard of the divine law. The dishonesty of 
a few will discredit a whole community, confidence ceases, and in- 
dustry is disorganized. Everyone tries to give the least and to get 
the most. Employers cheat their customers and overwork their 
laborers ; these retaliate, scamp their work, and do the least possible 
for their pay ; differences arise, each party strives to starve the other 
out, production ceases, and enormous losses fall on the community. 
How different it would be if Christian principles prevailed; if all, 
or even the majority, were honest and trustworthy, if men worked 
their best and hardest for the love of God and sense of duty with- 
out compulsion, if all gave full value for what they received, if all 
the expenditures wasted on supervision, and spying, and detecting, 
and punishing, could be devoted to men’s support. The present 
losses through dishonesty and the sums spent in preventing other 
losses would be sufficient to support in comfort all the half-starved, 
over-worked populations of the earth. 

4. Religion is very frequently represented as obstructing scientific 
investigation. The current statements to this effect are absolutely 
false. Christianity has always been learned and scientific. She, too, 
says, “Nil humanum a me alienum puto,” all that concerns human 
life or thought is of interest to her. She has been the nursing 
mother of science; she preserved and revived learning, she primed 
gradually the mind of Europe, she taught the methods which in time 
produced the present marvelous results. All that she has done in the 
way of restriction amounts to this: she teaches that mundane 
physical science is not the most necessary, the most sacred, and the 
most irresponsible of all things, nor its rights supreme above all 
other rights ; but it is susceptible of being wrongly used, devotion to 
it may run to injurious excess, like devotion to any other of God’s 
creatures ; all knowledge is not expedient for every man, and, if it is 
injurious to his faith or morals, a man is better without it; indeed, 
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a man can attain to his highest development as man without the aid 
of any natural science. Due guidance and moderation in pursuit of 
knowledge are necessary to men. Further, religion possesses a cer- 
tain body of truths which she has received, not by way of critical 
investigation and scientific discovery, but by revelation from God. 
She presents these to us for our humble acceptance and reverent 
meditation, and she will not admit the capacity of the human intel- 
lect to sit in judgment on them to choose or reject. She is the sole 
and unerring guide, and her teachings are above question or dis- 
cussion, for she speaks the words of God himself. 

This attitude of the Christian Church, the attitude which belongs 
to a divinely appointed teacher of men, has given rise to the fiction 
that she is the enemy of science. Her influence tends to reduce the 
superstitious importance that many attribute to mere human knowl- 
edge. It will happen doubtless that those who possess an absolutely 
certain knowledge will be somewhat indifferent to the wavering 
_ speculations of men; grasping the highest object of intellectual re- 
search, they will be less interested in methods of reaching secondary 
objects. The habit of easy belief may become more natural to them 
than supercilious incredulity. Some, perhaps, may have been stayed 
in their investigations by timidity, and may not have gone so far 
as they might, and so have missed some possible discoveries. Yet 
at the most the losses through such restraints are but little compared 
with the benefits which the Church has rendered to culture—benefits 
that have been amply proportioned to the practical requirements of 
each age. 

What has been the result of casting off all guidance and restraint 
and rejecting all truths that lie outside the range of the natural in- 
telligence? There has been a more exclusive ardor and greater dar- 
ing in investigation, and wonderful physical discoveries have been 
made which would probably have been made in any case. But the 
highest and most necessary truths have been lost, truths that were 
eminently practical, which satisfied the inquiries of the mind, re- 
vealed the secrets of man’s destiny, explained the mysteries of life 
and death, gave support in moments of trial, elevated the mind, puri- 
fied the character. All this is gone. Man is confronted by mysteries 
insoluble and terrible, there is no guiding star in his life to show 
the goal or the path to it, he flounders hopelessly and aimlessly 
through the mire, his life becomes a melancholy burden and a 
mistake. 
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5. The demands of the Church in regard to religious education, 
though not a hindrance to education, weight the Catholic body very 
heavily in providing for it. In almost every country the state pro- 
vides an excellent but merely secular education at a small cost. 
The Catholic finds himself unable to share in the privileges ac- 
corded to all citizens; he must search, with difficulty often, for the 
opportunity of educating his children, must pay heavily for it, and at 
the same time support the schools that he can not use. He suffers 
for conscience sake ; but the community will suffer much more in the 
long run if it violates the natural and divine law, by educating half 
the faculties of its children, and those the lowest—the physical and 
the mental, while neglecting the moral and the religious. Already it 
is found in more than one community, from statistics, that as irre- 
ligious education advances, so does crime increase. It will prove in 
the long run that mere secular instruction does not eradicate criminal 
instincts, but makes them more scientific, more cautious, and more 
destructive. 

IV. These instances are sufficient to show that the restraints 
and disabilities imposed by religion, while entailing inconvenience 
on the faithful few, are for the benefit of society on the whole, if 
they be observed. Our Lord Jesus Christ, the stone which was 
rejected by the builders, is really the head of the corner (Acts iv, 
11). He is communicated to us through the organization which He 
founded through the Catholic Church. Apart from His religion 
there is no stability, no uniformity of belief, no sound morality, no 
bond between man and man, no mutual confidence, respect, or aid, no 
true and permanent progress. His spirit—the spirit of Christianity 
—must be men’s guide, not only in their dealings with God, but in 
the dealings of men with men, whether in the family, or in com- 
merce, or in politics, whether in private or international relations. 
“Neither is there salvation in any other” (Acts iv, 12). To set 
aside Jesus Christ and this spirit, to guide ourselves by the worldly 
or human spirit, is to expose society to the most grievous calamities 
and to court destruction. There are temporary and superficial draw- 
backs in following Christ; there are obscurities, there are obstacles, 
there are losses to be encountered; there is His Cross to be borne. 
But the object is to test our faith, our loyalty, our courage, our love. 
The half-hearted and the time-serving, and the facing-two-ways will 
shrink before these difficulties, and will be cut off from Christ. 
The constant and the brave must endure with Him; but sooner o1 
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later, perhaps partially in this world, certainly in the next, their 
confidence will be justified and they will share in the triumph. 
“That which you have,” He says, “hold fast till I come. And he 
that shall overcome and keep my works unto the end, I will give 
him power over the nations . . . as I also have received of my 
Father” (Apoc. ii, 25, 26, 28). 








THE CARDINAL VIRTUES 


A COURSE OF ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 
XII. Tue INFusep ViRTUES 


By nature we have capacities and predispositions toward virtue, 
which capacities and predispositions are by practise converted into 
habits ; these habits are the “acquired virtues.” Such “acquired vir- 
tues” have been our theme hitherto. Now we must note two further 
points about them. First, in many men they are very ill acquired. 
The habit of sobriety, of veracity, of honesty, of fortitude in many 
a subject is a crude, ill-baked thing; a little temptation breaks 
through it, and your teetotaler is taken up for drunkenness, your 
honest cashier is in prison for embezzlement. Human nature on 
the whole sadly needs to have its virtues reinforced. The “infused 
virtues,” as we shall see, are a reinforcement to the “acquired.” 
Secondly, no amount of virtue acquired by mere effort of nature will 
ever take a man to heaven, or win for him any reward there. Heaven 
means the vision of God, and that vision is simply out of range of 
all creatures’ unaided strivings. The vision of God is not due either 
to the dignity or to the natural merits of any creature that God can 
possibly create, let alone man. It is a pure grace and gratuitous 
favor done to any creature who attains it. None but God Himself 
has a connatural right to see God. As the end to be attained is a 
grace, so the means to the attainment must consist of graces also. 
Such graces are the “infused virtues.” No infused virtues, no 
heaven. 

The infused virtues, of which I am about to treat, are faith, hope, 
and charity. Theologians complicate the matter by additions too 
subtle to be gone into here, and not very profitable for practise. 
These three virtues are infused in Baptism. Saying that, I do nat 
mean to say that they can exist only in the baptized, but Baptism is 
the ordinary means of their infusion. Baptism, then, puts into the 
soul a power to believe in the word of God revealing, a power to 
hope in the promise of God proffering to man the vision of Himself 
in heaven, and a power to love God above all things as a child loves 
its father, for in Baptism we are made adopted children of God and 
heirs of heaven, neither of which things are we by nature, or merely 
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by being men. It will be seen that an infused virtue is not so much 
a habit as a power. The three infused virtues bestowed in Baptism 
are as three new faculties. Man is not born with the faculty of mak- 
ing his way to heaven. It is given him when he is baptized. 

These new faculties—faculties of what St. Paul (Eph. iv, 24) calls 
the new man, created in Baptism—like other faculties, need exercise, 
else they perish of atrophy. The baptized child is disposed to be- 
lieve, but he knows not what to believe until he learns his Catechism. 
He can not love an unknown God, nor hope for a heaven of which 
he has never been told. He has to be taught to make acts of faith, 
hope, and charity; and all his life long the oftener he elicits those 
acts with God’s grace, the more robust do the infused virtues grow 
in him. By utter neglect of such acts he may become, not entirely, 
but in many respects, as though he had no infused virtues, as though 
he had never been baptized, he may become as the heathen and the 
publican (Matt. xviii, 17). 

Young Christians generally, as might be expected, and not a few 
of longer standing, are strong in “infused virtues,” but very weak in 
the “acquired virtues.” They believe and hope abundantly, but as 
they too rarely exercise the acts, so neither have they acquired the 
habits of truthfulness, abstinence, sobriety, meekness, justice, obedi- 
ence. This is no situation to acquiesce in. To acquiesce in it were to 
fall into the heresy called Antinomianism, which means faith without 
works. 

The Christian, being bound to keep the Commandments, is bound 
in many various ways and recurring occasions to be just, temperate, 
brave and prudent. Thus, if he is faithful to his obligations, he forms 
in himself, whether he think of it or not, the habits of the cardinal 
virtues. A child may be excused for not possessing those virtues ; 
he has not yet had time to form the habits. But the absence of the 
said virtues in a grown man, who has truly come to man’s estate, 
having a man’s knowledge and a man’s appreciation of the law, 
argues in him a culpable neglect of acts which in many contingencies 
must have been incumbent upon him as duties. Neither the “infused 
virtues” should exist in a grown man without the “acquired vir- 
tues,” nor the “acquired” virtues without the “infused” ; neither faith 
without works, nor works without faith. We notice in the epistles of 
SS. Paul, Peter and John, traces of a disposition on the part of some 
early Christians to scorn the “acquired virtues” in the exuberance of 
the felt graces of their Baptism. This mistaken neglect of the 
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natural order the Apostles were at pains to correct. (See Romans 
xiii, 1-8; I Cor. v, 1-6, 9, 10; x, 1-12; Gal. v, 13-21; I Pet ii, 13-18; 
I John ii, 3-6.) This also seems to be the main scope of the epistle of 
St. James. The Christian is a man sublimated. He ceases not to 
be a man and should have the virtues of a man. Grace does not 
abolish ethics. The office of “infused virtues” is to foster and take 
command of “acquired virtues,” and raise their acts to a higher 
order. 

When to the proper motive of an “acquired virtue” there is super- 
added the motive of an “infused virtue,” the act thence resulting is 
said to be elicited by the acquired, or natural, virtue, and commanded 
by the supernatural, or infused virtue. As a rule, in a man leading 
a Christian life, all the acts elicited by his acquired virtues are com- 
manded by his infused virtues. Thus if he prays, which is an act of 
Religion, he is led to pray by motives of faith and hope in Christ. 
Martyrdom, elicited by fortitude, is commanded by charity. It is 
only by being commanded at least habitually, by charity that the 
virtuous acts of man become meritorious of heaven. The “acquired 
virtues,” as such, qualify for well-being on earth. The “infused 
virtues,” and the “acquired” as commanded by the “infused,” qualify 
for happiness in heaven. Further, as we have seen, the “infused” 
virtues fortify the “acquired.” 

The “infused virtues” are the care of the Church; the “acquired 
virtues” are the care, although not the exclusive care, of the State, as 
such. I say as such, because a Christian state in concert with the 
Church will have some concern about the infused virtues. The 
state’s direct care of virtue is limited to “overt acts” of the same. An 
“overt act” is defined “an act which externally manifests the dis- 
positions of the mind.” Virtues are as oil to the machinery of gov- 
ernment. In so far as they are needed as an aid to government and 
social order, they are called “civil virtues.” It must be confessed 
that the necessary standard of civil virtue is not very high. A man 
may be a good citizen, yet not a good man, still less a good Catholic. 
On the other hand, no state can get on without a certain measure of 
goodness and virtue among its people. Every government must 
trust some of its subjects; the ruler can not constrain everybody, 
nor oversee every official’s doings, there must be some fortitude, 
some justice, some temperance and self-restraint away from the eye 
of the policeman. And besides, who shall police the police? Who 
shall answer for the fidelity of the soldiers? A state may become so 
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morally rotten scarcely to hold together as a state: then it perishes 
under the first strong arm raised against it either from without or 
from within. Both Church and state have a common interest in 
making the citizens virtuous up to a certain point. Beyond that 
point the Church will wish to raise them to a still higher virtue; 
but the state, if it be not a Christian state, is apt to hang 
back, to consider the Church importunate, meddlesome, punctilious 
and scrupulous, and even actually to thwart its efforts. There- 
upon Church and state fall out. We see this in the matter. of 
marriage laws, and above all in the education question. The state- 
subsidized school refuses to have Christian Catholic morality and 
piety inculcated within its walls. It opens its doors only to “Biblical 
morality,” whatever that may mean, or “simple ethics.” 

Without insisting on the divine mission of the Church, which the 
heathen statesman will not admit, this practical consideration may be 
advanced to move even a heathen. Whatever ideal of conduct you put 
up, you may make up your mind that the multitude will fall short of 
it in practise. You.must propose a high ideal to get the mass of 
mankind te be even moderately virtuous. Schoolmasters forget this, 
who will not have their charge made “too pious.” Preachers forget 
it, who are fond of expatiating on the topic how little after all 
Christ requires of a layman in the world—albeit surely the layman 
must be Christ’s disciple, and Christ’s condition of discipleship is to 
renounce all things (Luke xiv, 33). Now the Church’s ideal of 
virtue is a high ideal. The state’s ideal of virtue is a low one. 
Train men to the Christian standard, and you may reasonably expect 
them not to fall short of that human standard which must be attained 
for the decent well-being of civil society. He will stop far short of 
murder, who dreads violent hatred as a mortal sin for which he may 
lose his soul (Matt. v, 21-26). He will not commit adultery, who is 
taught to abhor a lustful glance (Matt. v, 27-30). He will not 
swear a false oath in court who boggles at an unnecessary one 
(Matt. v, 33-37). He who loves his enemy will not fail his friend, 
nor be an enemy of lawful government (Matt. v, 43-47). A man 
who seriously aims at perfection will not be a bad citizen (Matt. v, 
48). But preach an easy and lax morality, just sufficient for state 
purposes, and what sort of practise can you expect? That which 
you get in sundry godless schools, where the state, thinking to 
subsidize education, is really subsidizing crime, and the coming 
socialism. 
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It remains to consider the motives of virtue. Why be virtuous at 
all? Like any other skill, virtue is acquired by training and self- 
denial. It is far easier to be vicious; and though vice itself be not 
pleasant, inasmuch as it makes a slave of a man, anyhow the acts 
that lead to vice are alluring enough. The Aristotelian motive for 
any virtuous act is its being the kalon, the right thing. Of this motive 
I desire to speak with all respect. I admit its potency. Hundreds 
of heroic deeds have been done with scarce any other motive than 
this, that it was the right thing to do. “Duty,” or “the right thing,” 
has exercised a marvelous sway over human hearts. It has been 
obeyed without its claims being questioned, or its title verified. Still, 
quite as often, it is flouted and disobeyed. Sceptics have analyzed 
it, and some have found to their own satisfaction that duty is only 
pleasure in disguise; whereupon many prefer pleasure undisguised. 
Any strengthening of the motive of virtue is of the highest value to 
mankind. Such strength is afforded by the infused virtues of faith 
and charity. They propose, not an abstract kalon, but a personal 
kalos—One who is all beautiful, all lovable, all holy, because, being 
man, He is also God. The Christian aims at virtue for love of “the 
right thing,” to be sure, but still more for love and imitation of the 
adorable person of his Saviour, the living Head of that living Body 
of which every Christian is a member; by incorporation in which 
he has grace to do all works of virtue requisite for salvation, and 
better than Melchisedech, who lived under the ancient dispensation, 
to be assimilated to the Son of God (Heb. vii, 3). Enthusiasm for 
a person is wanted to eke out the intellectual grasp of a principle. 
Men will do for persons what they will never do for principles. An 
impersonal principle, whatever its philosophical merits, too often 
leaves the heart cold. We want personal enthusiasm to meet a 
crisis, and principle to insure stability to meet both these wants, the 
Catholic Church holds up in her one hand charity and the Sacra- 
ments, in her other faith and the Creed. The virtuous Christian is 
characterized alike by clear knowledge of and steady adherence to 
the principles of faith and reason, and by steady loyalty to the per- 
son of his Saviour. 

The essential idea of virtue is that of firmness and steadiness. 
Virtue is the corrective of impulse. The man of mere impulse may 
do many good and generous deeds, still he is not a good man, for 
the proneness to do good has not been engrafted on to his nature. 
This important psychological fact, that we are more inclined to act 











in some given way for having acted in that way before, the fact 
that having often acted in a certain way we arrive to a habit which 
inclines so to act always, except under quite abnormal circum- 
stances—this fact is the generator of the whole economy of virtues 
and vices. Of itself, in the right order of nature, it is a provision 
to steady our wills in good; incidentally, and by abuse, it may fix 
the will in evil. As habits form, man approaches to the condition 
of an angel, either of a good angel or of a devil. One act is said 
to make a fixed habit in an angel; many acts are needed to fix the 
more volatile will of man. Nor is the fixture ever quite perfect. 
You are never quite sure that the virtuous man will elicit his virtuous. 
act every time that the occasion calls for it. His will always re- 
mains in some measure indeterminate and free, and his consequent. 
action uncertain. Free will in man never passes away into charac- 


ter. Thus plexus of habits, which is called character, never becomes. 


the sole and adequate determinant of human conduct. 

Some room is always left for effort and free choice. But un- 
doubtedly the growth of virtues and vices does abridge the freedom 
of the will for better or for worse. It anticipates in some measure 
that fixed determination of the will to good, which obtains in the 
blessed in heaven; or to evil, in the case of the lost. Nor is it any 
loss of perfection—nay, it is a higher freedom—to have your will 
bent immovably upon good, so immovably that temptation, how- 
ever clamorous, offers you no real inducement to act upon it. There 
are outrageous sins to which any decent man is never really tempted. 
He is above solicitation in that direction. That man would not be 
far above the level of a wild beast, who had to exert all the moral 
energy of his will, time after time, to restrain himself from cutting 
your throat. Growth in virtue gradually raises man above all de- 
liberate sins, almost as much as the common man is raised above 
murder. Indeliberate acts, “sins of surprise,” as they are called, are 
an infirmity cleaving to man as long as he lives. They are not com- 
mitted on principle. They are triumphs snatched by impulse from 
principle when principle is caught napping. But for the avoidance 
even of great sins the Christian, however perfect, must never rely 
upon his own acquired virtues. He must watch and pray that he 
enter not into temptation (Matt. xxvi, 41). 
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THE DIVINE PRAISES 


ADDRESSES TO HOLY NAME SOCIETIES 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


XII. “Gory BE TO THE FATHER AND TO THE SON AND TO THE 
Hoty GuHosv”’ 


“And there are three who give testimony in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost. And these three are one.”—TI John v, 8 


SYNOPSIS.—The divine praises seem incomplete without the “Gloria Patri,” 
etc., which, usually, either ends or enters into all the public prayers of 
the Church. Hence fitting subject for concluding discourse. Doxology 
dates back to earliest times—probably a protest against Arianism. God 
triune. Should be the main note of life, as glory of God, one in three, is 
main end of creation. 

I. Mystery of Trinity; challenge to rationalism, at threshold of 
faith. Fundamental truth. Though incomprehensible, yet illumines mind 
and heart. No strain on reason; tones and elevates. All life a web of 
mystery; much more the inner life of God. 

What reason teaches in natural theology, about nature and at- 
tributes of God, apparently impossible and contradictory to our experi- 
ence; yet necessary truths. Need we wonder, then, that the truths of 
faith are beyond our grasp. 


II. Not a barren dogma; but fruitful in practical application and 
results. How so. 

The “Gloria Patri” best expresses what should be our attitude, in 
mind and heart, toward Almighty God. Is the prayer of a multitude. 
God’s love of united prayer and praise. 

Exhortation thereto. 


Introduction.—By way of conclusion to our course of instruction 
on the divine praises, I choose as subject the minor doxology, as 
it is termed, “Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost.” Reflections on the Holy Name would appear incomplete 
without special reference to the Father and the Holy Ghost in the 
blessed and adorable Trinity. In the great work of praising God no 
form of prayer is more appropriate or more frequently used than 
the “Gloria Patri,” etc. It is, in fact, a short summary of the whole 
duty of prayer and praise. In its present form it dates quite as far 
back as the fourth century, and was first appended to the Psalms 
by Pope Damascus. At present in the divine office, in the Rosary, 
in the administration of the Sacraments and sacramentals, this 
solemn and stately prayer is ever heard. And rightly so, for belief 
in and devotion to the Holy Trinity interpenetrates Catholic life, 
thought, and worship. The God, whom we are born to love, serve, 
and praise, is a triune God. 
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Moreover, the frequent and fervent utterance of this prayer is 
not only a short method of rendering to Almighty God the daily 
tribute of prayer and praise we owe Him; but is also a telling act 
of reparation for the many outrages committed against the Holy 
Name. They who ignore God’s name, or worse still, they who 
abuse it by cursing, swearing, or blasphemy, take away from the 
praise and glory due to God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost. To express and uphold this praise and glory should 
be our main effort and honor in life. The Church is our model in 
this respect, ever beginning her prayers and actions with the solemn 
invocation of the Trinity in the sign of the Cross, and ending with 
the doxology. 

I. The truth expressed in the word Trinity, viz., one God in three 
distinct persons, is a direct challenge to rationalism in every shape 
and form. It is one of the great truths that must be known and 
believed by all, under pain of sin, unless excused by invincible 
ignorance; and which is ever expressly proposed to those seeking 
admittance into the Church. It thus requires unconditional sur- 
render of private judgment at the very threshold of faith. Not 
that the mystery of one God in three persons is subversive of rea- 
son, or even puts an undue strain upon it. All that we can say 
against it is that it can neither be proved nor disproved by the light 
of unaided human intelligence. Though faith’s first and hardest 
trial, yet once embraced it floods the mind with light and the heart 
with peace, and helps us somewhat to unravel the web of mystery 
around us, in nature without, and in our own minds within. Man’s 
fitting attitude to this great truth is well expressed by St. Paul in 
the epistle read on Trinity Sunday: “O the depth of the riches of 
the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! How incomprehensible 
are his judgments, and how unsearchable his ways” (Rom. xi, 33). 
The mystery of the Trinity should engender reverent awe, not doubt 
or unbelief. True, it is unfathomable; but so is all mystery, and, as 
I said, mystery is no strain on reason. Reason itself is immersed 
in mystery. The world we live in teems with it. Life, in even its 
lowest forms, is a web of mystery. If, then, facts palpable to sense 
are, in their essence, origin and bearing, mysterious and impervious 
to reason, can we expect the inner life of God to be within the com- 
prehension of our puny understandings? The very angels and saints 
in the flood of the “light of His countenance” can but veil their 
faces and repeat, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth, heaven 
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and earth are filled with thy glory.” Finite mind can not grasp 
the infinite. Were God to unveil the mystery of His unity of nature 
in trinity of Persons to the utmost capacity of our minds, we should 
just be as far from fully understanding it as ever. 

Indeed, the delight of the blessed, in the vision of bliss, springs 
from this impossibility of ever exhausting the knowledge of God. 
There is no monotony, but ever-increasing wonder, in this knowl- 
edge. This truth is shadowed by our incapacity to understand God’s 
works on earth. There is a fascination in our very ignorance of 
them. The delight of great learning is to realize how very little we 
know and how much remains to master. This very weakness of 
mental vision does but spur to deeper inquiry. No true botanist or 
entymologist will say he knows all that can be known about a flower 
or a fly. Is it wisdom or shallowness, then, to turn sceptic or ag- 
nostic because God has not revealed himself more fully in reason 
and faith? Look at his footsprints in nature. How clean and won- 
derful, yet how dark and incomprehensible, they all are! The field 
of knowledge is broad and long. The wise of all times ever have 
been, and ever are, busy in mapping it out, and naming and classify- 
ing its contents. All, whether they are physicists penetrating into 
the inmost recesses of matter, following and tracing it down to its 
ultimate atoms or molecules, or whether they are metaphysicians, 
who take the subject up where the others leave off, own, after rang- 
ing the whole realm of speculation, that their researches, even in 
matter, end in mystery, and that an impenetrable veil hides the inner 
nature of the most common things that we daily see, touch and 
taste. How much more true is this, in the unseen, though not less 
real, world of spirit. All knowledge, howsoever pursued, leads to 
God, whatever name men may give Him. He is behind the veil 
of mystery, the first beginning and last end of all created things. 

When people, therefore, are tempted to complain that the Trinity 
and other truths of religion weigh too heavily on the mind, they 
should remember that the how, why and wherefore of the visible 
and palpable facts of daily experience are wrapped up in secrecy 
just as impenetrable. The wonders of plant and animal life, the 
marvels of sound, color, light, heat, gravitation and electricity, the 
fact that two such radically opposite substances as soul and body, one 
a living force, that feels, thinks and wills, the other, woven by this 
vital power out of dead matter, work so harmoniously together for a 
common purpose, is all, except on the surface, profoundly mys- 
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terious. More than half our energies of mind and body are spent in 
procuring food and drink, yet who reflects on the mystery of their 
change into blood, and this again into living tissue, forming bone, 
muscle, nerve or skin, as required? 

Faith makes known to us the being of one God in three distinct 
Persons, yet what unaided reason compels us to believe about the 
nature and attributes of God is just as apparently unthinkable. 
Even the shallowest mind is forced by the laws of thought to own 
that there can be no endless chain of cause and effect. Reason 
must finaily rest in some uncaused and self-existing being, who ever 
is and who came from no other—some mighty changeless spirit, 
weaving about Him in this vast world an ever changing web of 
beings we call “creatures of time,” and which are but the marks, 
traces, footprints of the Eternal Presence, in whom “we all live, 
move and have our being.” But who can gauge the meaning of 
the words eternal, necessary, self-existing? They run counter to 
our experience. They seem contradictory, incredible. Withal rea- 
son compels belief in the existence of a being who has all these at- 
tributes. He must be without a beginning, eternal. If anything 
exists at all, some being must always have been from all eternity to 
start it. There is no way out. God or the world is eternal, self- 
existent, necessary. And yet it is the height of unreason to say the 
world or anything in it made itself. The marks of time, dependence, 
a beginning, and an end, are stamped in it. The universe points to 
an eternal, self-existing intelligence from which all things sprang. 
“Thou, O Lord, hast created us, and not we ourselves.” “The in- 
visible things of him,” 7. e., His mysterious attributes, “are clearly 
seen” in reason, “being understood by the things that are made” 
(Rom. i, 20). The Apostle goes on to show how the mind is forced 
by a process of reasoning, easy to the rudest, to admit the necessity 
of a Supreme Being—a Being standing to us in the relation of 


judge, as proved by conscience and our knowledge of the moral law. _ 


“Their conscience bearing witness to them and their thoughts ac- 
cusing or defending” (Rom. ii, 15). 

Faith completes and perfects the knowledge of God, furnished 
by reason. Unaided reason tells us nothing of the inner life of God; 
whereas faith instructs us that in the bosom of the one eternal, 
infinite, self-existing Godhead there is a unity of nature and trinity 
of Persons—each of which has distinct personal relations to each 
other and to us. It informs us that there is one God in three dis- 
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tinct Persons, that the Father is God, the Son is God and the Holy 
Ghost is God, and yet that there are not three Gods, but only one 
God. In the Father is displayed to creatures the power, in the Son 
the wisdom, and in the Holy Ghost, the love of God. Every time 
we devoutly say, “Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost,” we solemnly adore and profess our belief in this triune 
God. 

Though the praise of the blessed Trinity is now on “the lips of 
babes and sucklings,” yet it took three centuries of incessant war 
against ever-recurring heresies to root this great truth firmly in the 
mind and conscience of the Church. The decrees of Nice closed the 
controversy, as far as the Church was concerned; but it keeps ever 
reappearing in various forms outside her fold. Indeed, denial of 
the Trinity, or wrong views about it, or some kindred truths linked 
to it, are in some way or other, the standing theological errors of 
the day. 

The great truth of the Trinity dawned early on the Jewish mind, 
as we shall see; neither was it altogether unknown to the Gentiles, 
to such an extent, indeed, that many assert St. John to have learned 
part, at least, of his sublime outburst about the Divinity of the 
Word, the Second Person of the Trinity, from Greek sources of 
thought. Though only emerging clearly into light in Our Lord’s 
day, yet it dimly cast its shadow in the older revelation, as may be 
learned from reference to such texts as Gen. i, 26; ili, 22; xi, 7; Ps. 
xxxvii, 6, and various others, where there is a vague indication 
of plurality of functions, or persons, in the one concept of God. 
Excessive light may, in some cases, dazzle and blind rather than 
illumine. To rude, untrained minds, in the childhood of the race, 
or in an age seething with idolatry, there was danger in fulness of 
light in such a subject as the Trinity. The truth it involves, though 
not the Word itself, was first clearly taught in the New Testament. 
In Matthew xxvii, 19, Our Lord sends forth His disciples to teach 
all nations, “Baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost.” In His promise of the Paraclete (John 
xiv, 16); at His Baptism by John (Matt. iii, 16, 17), and in the 
triple testimony quoted in I John v, 7, this mystery is clearly set 
forth. These statements, together with the other hints and symbols 
on the subject, formed the germ of the doctrine of the Trinity that 
developed into full expression in the creeds and writings of the 
fathers, as well as in the devotions of the Church. We may say, in- 
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deed, that all Catholic doctrine, practise, and devotion branch off 
from, or circle round, the great central truth of one God in three 
Persons. Over and above the special feast dedicated to the cult of 
the Trinity, every Sunday is set apart to honor this mystery. 

Instances occur in nature wherein unity and trinity meet and 
combine, thus shadowing forth the mystery of one God in three di- 
vine persons. The commonest form of division of a whole, real or 
logical, is usually threefold. The mind seems to fall into this way 
of viewing things almost by instinct. Our own souls bear the im- 
press of this mystery in branching out into three distinct powers, the 
memory, the will, and the understanding. Life is threefold, vege- 
table, sensitive and rational. Again, matter exists under three forms 
or states, the solid, the liquid, and the gaseous. In each order of 
plant we find seed, stalk and flower. Dimension likewise is three- 
fold, length, breadth and thickness. So, too, is the relation of time, 
into present, past and future. In the family we find unity in the 
triple relation of father, mother and child. These and many others, 
though aparently casual, are yet singular coincidences. 

II. It is often objected that the dogma of the Trinity, which we 
glorify in the doxology, is a hard, unintelligible puzzle, quite barren 
of all practical effect on life or conduct. The same objection might 
be made to more than half the truths that make up the sum of human 
knowledge. As a matter of fact, no truth, howsoever speculative, 
is barren of effect, least of all the Trinity.- Apart from the light it 
throws on the life, nature and attributes of Almighty God—the 
highest and most excellent subject of thought, it is of intense per- 
sonal interest to each one of us, and profoundly affects our destiny 
for time and eternity. For one thing it lets us know the awful 
nature of sin, to save from which one of the three divine Persons 
chose to suffer in the flesh. And, again, can that truth be called 
barren and fruitless which lets us know with unerring certainty that 
we have a Father in heaven who created us, His divine Son who re- 
deemed us, and the Holy Ghost who sanctifies us and breathes into 
us the breath of spiritual life? The first inkling of the Trinity in the 
Old Testament was given at the creation of man when God breathed 
into the body prepared to receive it a rational soul—a pure, innocent, 
sinless spirit—saying in His triple personality, “Let us make man 
to our own image and likeness.” And when this divine image, blurred 
and marred and well nigh effaced by sin, is restored again in holy 
Baptism, the magic change is effected through a rite administered 
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“in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.”’ 

Our redemption is complete when the image of God, shattered 
in the fall, is restored, and man stands up again before his God re- 
made in His image and likeness. The restoration of a soul to grace 
on the part of Almighty God is an act of creation repeated. In the 
words of St Paul, we become “new creatures in Christ Jesus.” Now 
to effect this restoration of fallen man, all three divine Persons of 
the Trinity co-operate. The Father aids in drawing us to seek the 
grace we lost. “No one cometh to Christ to have the image of God 
restored” unless the Father draweth him. The Son furnishes us 
with grace in the Sacraments He has instituted, the sacred foun- 
tains and furnaces wherein this restoration is effected. The Holy 
Ghost, the spirit of order and life, keeps alive the spark of divine 
life and grace—indispensable condition for the maintenance of the 
divine image in our soul. 

And when the triune God has restored His image and again made 
our souls like to Him in the divine cast given to our mind, will and 
affection, when we are thus made sons of God by adoption, are 
welcomed back to our Father’s house and receive the robe of grace, 
the indispensable wedding garb, then, and not till then, can we sit 
down in peace and joy at the King’s table and unite with the saints 
and angels in singing with heart and voice, “Glory be to the Father 
and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost.” 

This must be the trend of our lives. To voice the praise of God, 
to honor duly His Holy Name, to sing worthily the divine praises 
is the highest function of a creature. To urge you to it is the pur- 
pose of what we now say, and have hitherto said, on the subject of 
the doxology and the divine praises. The worship of God, adoration 
of our triune Creator, in spirit and truth, must be the main purpose 
of intelligent life. God can have had no other in making us, and it 
should be ours. It is folly and waste of time to argue against it. 
If we are immortal spirits in perishable bodies, the interests of the 
soul and of eternity, not those of the body and of time, must chiefly 
concern us. “To seek first the glory of God,” to render due homage 
in belief and conduct to Father, Son and Holy Ghost, is, in the long 
tun, the highest aim, as it is the highest wisdom, and interest of man. 

Apart from this, surely a feeling of awe, mingled with the deepest 
love and respect, must sweep over our souls when we reflect on the 
overwhelming mystery of the Trinity—that vast ocean of divine life, 
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uncaused, self-existing, self-sufficing, dwelling from all eternity “in 
light inaccessible” before the sun or stars shone in the sky. Before 
mind or matter, man or angel saw the light, God, one in three, was, 
is, and ever will be. And just to think that we sinful creatures are 
privileged to know God, to name Him, to love, serve and praise 
Him forever. Who, revolving these thoughts in his mind, will dare 
to say that the time is wasted which is spent in praising and blessing 
the Father who created us, the Son who redeemed us, the Holy 
Ghost who sanctifies us? Were we logical and consistent with our 
beliefs our entire lives should virtually be a perpetual doxology, a 
life-long repetition in mind, heart and voice of “Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost.” 

To none do these words apply more than to us whose special mis- 
sion it is to defend among men the Holy Name of God, and sup- 
press, as far as in us lies, its abuse. To us the Trinity and the Holy 
Name of God are one and the same thing. The use of those sacred 
names should be ever sacred and confined, as in the doxology, to 
prayer and praise. 

But remember, the doxology is essentially a many-tongued prayer. 
It is the exulting cry and call to God of a multitude. Though each 
soul is individually distinct and personally responsible, yet God made 
us, and meant us, to live and work and pray in groups. We are 
elements of one great humanity, called as a whole to glorify God. 
Our strength lies in the unity of common brotherhood. We shrivel 
in isolation. God loves multitude. Nothing stands alone. He has 
planted us in families, tribes and nations. ‘Where two or three are 
joined together in his name there is he in the midst of them.” 
His Church is one body, meant to gather in all nations of the earth 
“to praise the name of the Lord.” However tunefully an individual 
may sing, yet if it does not blend into harmony with the whole choir, 
it is but as discord before the Lord. Hence, the various nations, 
orders, congregations, brotherhoods of the Church, are but parts of 
a great whole, tuned to praise and worship God in harmony. How- 
soever divided in other respects, yet her authority, her teaching, her 
Sacraments and sacrifice are great blending and incorporating 
forces divinely inforcing unity. Wo to any man, or body of men, 
that “divides Christ.” Wo even to the solitary Catholic who does 
not keep in bodily union with those who believe in and adore the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


Never, therefore, choose, of your own accord to live in a place 
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where you can not join your fellow Catholics in the divinely es- 
tablished praise and service of the Trinity. The new Jerusalem is 
a city of peace, a commonwealth of concord, both above and below. 

Bear all this in mind in your mission of spreading devotion to the 
Holy Name. God is our Father, our Redeemer, our Saviour, not 
mine exclusively, therefore must we draw tightly together in the 
bonds of holy brotherhood, pray together and for one another, work 
together and so be saved together in and through the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, to whom be honor, praise and glory now and 
forever. 











PASTORAL PART 
ANALECTA 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Biblical Commission. 


Answers to questions proposed to the Commission. 

I. Can one teach that the prophecies which are found 
in the book of Isaias and in the Scriptures are not real 
prophecies, but either narrations made up after the event, 
or, if it must be acknowledged that something was foretold 
before the event, that the prophet foretold the same, not 
from a supernatural revelation of God, who foreknows the 
future, but by conjecturing through a happy sagacity and 
acuteness of natural intelligence from things that have al- 
ready happened? 

Answer.—No. 


II. Whether the opinion which holds that Isaias and the 
other prophets uttered prophecies concerning only those 
things which were about to take place immediately or after 
a short space of time, can be reconciled with the prophecies, 
particularly the messianic and eschatological prophecies, 
which were undoubtedly uttered by the same prophets a 
long time before, and also with the common opinion of the 
fathers who agree in asserting that the prophets foretold 
also those things which should be fulfilled after many ages? 

Answer.—No. 


III. Whether it can be admitted that the prophets, not 
only as reprovers of human wickedness and heralds of the 
divine Word for the good of their hearers, but also as fore- 
tellers of future events, must have constantly addressed, 
not those who belonged to the future, but those who were 
present and in like conditions with themselves, in such a 
way as to be able to be clearly understood by them; and 
that, therefore, the second part of the book of Isaias (Chap. 
xl-Ixvi), in which the prophet addresses as one living 
amongst them not the Jews who were in the same situa- 
tion as Isaias, but the Jews groaning in the exile of Baby- 
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lon, can not have for its author Isaias himself, who was 
dead long before, but must be attributed to some unknown 
prophet living among the exiles? 

Answer.—No. 


pe either 


IV. Whether the philological argument taken from the 
language and style, to disprove the identity of the author 
of the book of Isaias, is to be considered weighty enough 
to compel a man of judgment, familiar with Hebrew and 
q criticism, to acknowledge in the same book a plurality of 
authors? 

Answer.—No. 


4 V. Whether solid arguments exist, even taken cumula- 

tively, to prove that the book of Isaias is to be attributed 

i not to Isaias himself alone, but to two, or rather to many, 

authors? 
Answer.—No. 


From the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 


At the request of the Procurator General of the Congre- 
tion of the Sacred Heart, a plenary indulgence, applicable 
to the souls in purgatory, is granted to all who consecrate 
themselves and their families to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
This indulgence can be gained on the day of consecration 
and on each anniversary of that day. 


From the Sacred Penitentiary. 


The deputies and senators of France who by their votes 
i passed the law of separation are excommunicated ipso 
i! facto. This excommunication is lata sententia. 


i From the Acts of the Holy Father. 


The Roman Curia is to be constituted after November 
3, 1908, as follows: 


le I. SAacrAE CONGREGATIONES 


1. Congregatio Sancti Officu 


i} 1. Haec Sacra Congregatio, cui Summus Pontifex praeest, doc- 
i trinam fidei et morum tutatur. 
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2. Eidem proinde soli manet iudicium de haeresi aliisque crimini- 
bus, quae suspicionem haeresis inducunt. 

3. Ad ipsam quoque devoluta est universa res de Indulgentiis, 
sive quae doctrinam spectet, sive quae usum respiciat. 

4. Quidquid ad Ecclesiae praecepta refertur, uti abstinentiae, 
ieiunia, festa servanda, id omne, huic Sacro Consilio sublatum, Con- 
gregationi Concilii tribuitur; quidquid ad Episcoporum electionem 
spectat, sibi vindicat Congregatio Consistorialis ; relaxationem vero 
votorum in religione seu in religiosis institutis emissorum, Congre- 
gatio negotiis sodalium religiosorum praeposita. 

5. Etsi peculiaris Congregatio sit constituta de disciplina Sacra- 
mentorum, nihilominus integra manet Sancti Officii facultas ea 
cognoscendi quae circa privilegium, uti aiunt, Paulinum, et impedi- 
menta disparitatis cultus et mixtae religionis versantur, praeter ea 
quae attingunt dogmaticam de matrimonio, sicut etiam de aliis Sacra- 
mentis, doctrinam. 


2. Congregatio Consistorialis 


1. Duas haec Sacra Congregatio, easque distinctas partes com- 
plectitur : 

2. Ad primam spectat non modo parare agenda in Consistoriis, sed 
praeterea in locis Congregationi de Propaganda Fide non obnoxiis 
novas dioeceses et capitula tum cathedralia tum collegiata consti- 
tuere; dioeceses iam constitutas dividere: Episcopos, Administra- 
tores apostolicos, Adiutores et Auxiliarios Episcoporum eligere; 
canonicas inquisitiones seu processus super eligendis indicere ac- 
tosque diligenter expendere; ipsorum periclitari doctrinam. At si 
viri eligendi vel dioeceses constituendae aut dividendae sint extra 
Italiam, administri Officii a publicis negotiis, vulgo Secretariae 
Status, ipsi documenta excipient et Positionem conficient, Congre- 
gationi Consistoriali subiiciendam. 

3. Altera pars ea omnia comprehendit, quae ad singularum dioece- 
sium regimen, modo Congregationi de Propaganda Fide subiectae 
non sint, universim referuntur, quaeque ad Congregationes Episco- 
porum et Concilii hactenus pertinebant, et modo Consistoriali 
tribuuntur. Ad hanc proinde in posterum spectent vigilantia super 
impletis vel minus obligationibus, quibus Ordinarii tenantur ; cognitio 
eorum quae ab Episcopis scripto relata sint de statu suarum dioe- 
cesium ; indictio apostolicarum visitationum, examenque earum quae 
fuerint absolutae, et, post fidelem rerum expositionem ad Nos de- 
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latam singulis vicibus, praescriptio eorum, quae aut necessaria visa 
fuerint aut opportuna; denique ea omnia quae ad regimen, discipli- 
nam, temporalem administrationem et studia Seminariorum pertinent. 

4. Huius Congregationis erit, in conflictatione iurium, dubia 
solvere circa competentiam Sacrarum Congregationum. 

5. Huius Sacri Consilii Summus Pontifex perget esse Praefectus. 
Eique Cardinales a secretis S. Officii et Secretarius Status semper 
ex officio accensentur, praeter alios, quos Summus Pontifex eidem 
adscribendos censuerit. 

6. A secretis semper esto Cardinalis a Summo Pontifice ad id 
munus eligendus; alter ab ipso erit Praelatus, cui Adsessoris nomen, 
qui idem fungetur munere a secretis Sacri Collegii Patrum Cardi- 
nalium, et sub ipso sufficiens administrorum numerus. 

7. Consultores huius Congregationis erunt Adsessor Sancti 
Officii, et a secretis Congregationis pro negotiis ecclesiasticis extra- 
ordinariis, durante munere: quibus accedent alii, quos Summus 
Pontifex elegerit. 


3. Congregatio de Disciplina Sacramentorum 


1. Est huic Sacrae Congregationi proposita universa legislatio 
circa disciplinam septem Sacramentorum, incolumi iure Congrega- 
tionis Sancti Officii, secundum ea quae superius statuta sunt, et 
Sacrorum Rituum Congregationis circa caeremonias quae in Sacra- 
mentis conficiendis, ministrandis et recipiendis servari debent. 

2. Itaque eidem Congregationi tribuuntur ea omnia, quae huc 
usque ab aliis Congregationibus, Tribunalibus aut Officiis Romanae 
Curiae decerni concedique consueverant tum in disciplina matri- 
monii, uti dispensationes in foro externo tam pauperibus quam 
divitibus, sanationes in radice, dispensatio super rato, separatio 
coniugum, natalium restitutio seu legitimatio prolis; tum in disci- 
plina aliorum Sacramentorum, uti dispensationes ordinandis con- 
cedendae, salvo iure Congregationis negotiis religiosorum sodalium 
praepositae ad moderandam eorumdem ordinationem ; dispensationes 
respicientes locum, tempus, conditiones Eucharistiae sumendae, 
Sacri litandi, adservandi Augustissimi Sacramenti, aliaque id genus. 

3. Quaestiones quoque de validitate matrimonii vel sacrae Ordi- 
nationis, aliasque ad Sacramentorum disciplinam spectantes, eadem 
Congregatio dirimit, incolumi iure Sancti Officii. Si tamen eadem 
Congregatio iudicaverit huiusmodi quaestiones iudiciario ordine ser- 
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vato esse tractandas, tunc eas ad Sacrae Romanae Rotae tribunal re- 
mittat. 

4. Congregationi huic, quemadmodum ceteris omnibus quae se- 
quuntur, erit Cardinalis Praefectus, qui praeerit sacro Ordini, aliquot 
Patribus Cardinalibus a Pontifice Summo eligendis conflato, cum 
Secretario aliisque necessariis administris et consultoribus. 


4. Congregatio Concilit 


1. Huic Sacrae Congregationi ea pars est negotiorum commissa, 
quae ad universam disciplinam Cleri saecularis populique christiani 
refertur. 

2. Quamobrem ipsius est curare ut Ecclesiae praecepta serventur, 
cuius generis sunt ieiunium (excepto eucharistico, quod ad Congre- 
gationem de disciplina Sacramentorum pertinet), abstinentia, deci- 
mae, observatio dierum festorum, cum facultate opportune relaxandi 
ab his legibus fideles; moderari quae Parochos et Canonicos spec- 
tant; item quae pias Sodalitates, pias uniones, pia legata, pia opera, 
Missarum stipes, beneficia aut officia, bona ecclesiastica, arcas num- 
marias, tributa dioecesana, aliaque huiusmodi, attingunt. Videt quo- 
que de iis omnibus, quae ad immunitatem ecclesiasticam pertinent. 
Eidem Congregationi facultas est reservata eximendi a conditionibus 
requisitis ad assecutionem beneficiorum, quoties ad Ordinarios eorum 
collatio spectet. 

3. Ad eamdem pertinent ea omnia quae ad Conciliorum celebra- 
tionem ea recognitionem, atque ad Episcoporum coetus seu con- 
ferentias referentur, suppressa Congregatione speciali, quae hactenus 
fuit, pro Conciliorum revisione. 

4. Est autem haec Congregatio tribunal competens seu legitimum 
in omnibus causis negotia eidem commissa spectantibus, quas ratione 
disciplinae, seu, ut vulgo dicitur, im linea disciplinari pertractandas 
iudicaverit; cetera ad Sacram Romanam Rotam erunt deferenda. 

5. Congregationi Concilii adiungitur et unitur, qua Congregatio 
specialis, ea quae Lauretana dicitur. 


5. Congregatio Negotiis Religiosorum Sodalium praeposita 


I. Haec Sacra Congregatio iudicium sibi vindicat de iis tantum, 
quae ad Sodales religiosos utriusque sexus tum solemnibus, tum 
simplicibus votis adstrictos, et ad eos qui, quamvis sine votis, in 
communi tamen vitam agunt more religiosorum, itemque ad tertios 
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ordines saeculares, in universum pertinent, sive res agatur inter re- 
ligiosos ipsos, sive habita eorum ratione cum aliis. 

2. Quapropter ea omnia sibi moderanda assumit, quae sive inter 
Episcopos et religiosos utriusque sexus sodales intercedunt, sive 
inter ipsos religiosos. Est autem tribunal competens in omnibus 
causis, quae ratione disciplinae, seu, ut dici solet, im linea disciplinari 
aguntur, religioso sodali sive convento sive actore; ceterae ad 
Sacram Romanam Rotam erunt déferendae, incolumi semper iure 
Sancti Officii circa causas ad hance Congregationem spectantes. 

3. Huic denique Congregationi reservatur concessio dispensa- 
tionum a iure communi pro sodalibus religiosis. 


6. Congregatio de Propaganda Fide 


1. Sacrae huius Congregationis iurisdictio iis est circumscripta 
regionibus, ubi, sacra hierarchia nondum constituta, status missionis 
perseverat. Verum, quia regiones nonnullae, etsi hierarchia consti- 
tuta, adhuc inchoatum aliquid praeseferunt, eas Congregationi de 
Propaganda Fide subiectas esse columus. 

2. Itaque a iurisdictione Congregationis de Propaganda Fide 
exemptas et ad ius commune deductas decernimus—in Europa— 
ecclesiasticas provincias Angliae, Scotiae, Hiberniae et Hollandiae, 
ac dioecesim Luxemburgensem ;—in America—provincias ecclesias- 
ticas dominii Canadensis, Terrae Novae et Foederatarum Civitatum, 
seu Statuum Unitorum. Negotia proinde quae ad haec loca refe- 
runtur, tractanda in posterum non erunt penes Congregationem de 
Propaganda Fide, sed, pro varia eorumdem natura, penes Congre- 
gationes ceteras. 

3. Reliquae ecclesiasticae provinciae ac dioeceses, iurisdictioni 
Congregationis de Propaganda Fide hactenus subiectae, in eius iure 
ac potestate mameant. Pariter ad eam pertinere decernimus Vicaria- 
tus omnes Apostolicos, Praefecturas seu missiones quaslibet, eas 
quoque quae Congregationi a Negotiis ecclesiasticis extraordinariis 
modo subsunt. 

4. Nihilominus, ut unitati regiminis consulatur, volumus ut Con- 
gregatio de Propaganda Fide ad peculiares alias Congregationes 
deferat quaecumque aut fidem attingunt, aut matrimonium aut sac- 
rorum rituum disciplinam. 

5. Quod vero spectat ad sodales religiosos, eadem Congregatio 
sibi vindicet quidquid religiosos qua missionarios, sive uti singulos, 
sive simul sumptos tangit. Quidquid vero religiosos qua tales, sive 
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uti singulos, sive simul sumptos attingit, ad Congregationem Religio- 
sorum negotiis praepositam remittat aut relinquat. 

6. Unitam habet Congregationem pro negotiis Rituum Orienta- 
lium, cui integra manent quae huc usque servata sunt. 

7. Praefectura specialis pro re oeconomica esse desinit; omnium 
vero bonorum administratio, etiam Reverendae Camerae Spoliorum, 
ipsi Congregationi de Propaganda Fide committitur. 

8. Cum hac Congregatione coniungitur Coetus pro unione Ecclesi- 
arum dissidentium. 


7. Congregatio Indicis 


1. Huius sacrae Congregationis in posterum erit non solum 
delatos sibi libros diligenter excutere, eos si oportuerit, prohibere, 
et exemptiones concedere; sed etiam ex officio inquirere, quo op- 
portuniore licebit via, si quae in vulgus edantur scripta cuiuslibet 
generis, damnando; et in memoriam Ordinariorum reducere, quam 
religiose teneantur in perniciosa scripta animadvertere, eaque Sanctae 
Sed denunciare, ad normam Const. Offictorum xxv Ian. MDCCCXCVII. 

2. Cum vero librorum prohibitio persaepe propositam habeat 
catholicae fidei defensionem, qui finis est etiam Congregationis 
Sancti Offici, decernimus ut in posterum omnia quae ad libro- 
rum prohibitionem pertinent, eaque sola, utriusque Congregationis 
Patres Cardinales, Consultores, Administri secum invicem communi- 
care possint, et omnes hac de re eodem secreto adstringantur. 


8. Congregatio Sacrorum Rituum 


I. Haec Sacra Congregatio ius habet videndi et statuendi ea 
omnia, quae sacros ritus et caeremonias Ecclesiae Latinae proxime 
spectant, non autem quae latius ad sacros ritus referuntur, cuiusmodi 
sunt praecedentiae iura, aliaque id genus, de quibus, sive servato 
iudiciario ordine sive ratione disciplinae, hoc est, uti aiunt, in linea 
disciplinari disceptetur. 

2. Eius proinde est praesertim advigilare ut sacri ritus ac caere- 
moniae diligenter serventur in Sacro celebrando, in Sacramentis 
administrandis, in divinis officiis persolvendis, in iis denique omnibus 
quae Ecclesiae Latinae cultum respiciunt; dispensationes opportunas 
concedere ; insignia et honoris privilegia tam personalia et ad tempus, 
quam localia et perpetua, quae ad sacros ritus vel caeremonias perti- 
neant, elargiri et cavere ne in haec abusus irrepant. 
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3. Denique ea omnia exequi debet, quae ad beatificationem et 
canonizationem Sanctorum vel ad Sacras Reliquias quoquo modo 
referuntur. 

4. Huic Congregationi adiunguntur Coetus liturgicus, Coetus his- 
torico-liturgicus et Coetus pro Sacro Concentu. 


9g. Congregatio Caeremomialis 


Haec Sacra Congregatio iura hactenus ipsi tributa integra servat; 
ideoque ad eam pertinet moderatio caeremoniarum in Sacello 
Aulaque Pontificali servandarum, et sacrarum functionum, quas 
Patres Cardinales extra pontificale sacellum peragunt; itemque 
quaestiones cognoseit de praecedentia tum Patrum Cardinalium, 
tum Legatorum quos variae nationes ad Sanctam Sedem mittunt. 


10. Congregatio pro Negotis Ecclesiasticts Extraordinariis 


In ea tantum negotia Sacra haec Congregatio incumbit, quae eius 
examini subiiciuntur a Summo Pontifice per Cardinalem Secretarium 
Status, praesertim ex illis quae cum legibus civilibus coniunctum 
aliquid habent et ad pacta conventa cum variis civitatibus referuntur. 


11. Congregatio Studiorum. 


Est huic Sacrae Congregationi commissa moderatio studiorum in 
quibus versari debeant maiora athenaea, seu quas vocant Univer- 
sitates, seu Facultates, quae ab Ecclesiae auctoritate dependent, 
comprehensis iis quae a religiosae alicuius familiae sodalibus admin- 
istrantur. Novas institutiones perpendit approbatque; facultatem 
concedit academicos gradus conferendi, et, ubi agatur de viro singu- 
lari doctrina commendato, potest eos ipsa conferre. 


II. TrRIBUNALIA 


1. Sacra Poenitentiaria 


Huius sacri iudicii seu tribunalis iurisdictio coarctatur ad ea dum- 
taxat quae forum internum, etiam non sacramentale, respiciunt. 
Itaque, externi fori dispensationibus circa matrimonium ad Congre- 
gationem de disciplina Sacramentorum remissis, hoc tribunal pro 
foro interno gratias largitur, absolutiones, dispensationes, commuta- 
tiones, sanationes, condonationes ; excutit praeterea quaestiones con- 
scientiae, easque dirimit. 
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2. Sacra Romana Rota 


Quum Sacrae Romanae Rotae tribunal, anteactis temporibus omni 
laude cumulatum, hoc aevo variis de causis iudicare ferme destiterit, 
factum est ut Sacrae Congregationes forensibus contentionibus 
nimium gravarentur. Huic incommodo ut occurratur, iis inhaeren- 
tes, nimium gravarentur. Huic incommodo ut occurratur, iis in- 
haerentes, quae a Decessoribus Nostris Xysto V, Innocentio XII et 
Pio VI sancita fuerunt, non solum iubemus “per Sacras Congrega- 
tiones non amplius recipi nec agnosci causas contentiosas, tam civiles 
quam criminales, ordinem iudiciarium cum processu et probationibus 
requirentes” (Litt. Secretariae Status, 17 Aprilis 1728) ; sed prae- 
terea decernimus, ut causae omnes contentiosae non maiores, quae in 
Romana Curia aguntur, in posterum devolvantur al Sacrae Romanae 
Rotae tribunal, quod hisce litteris rursus iu exercitium revocamus 
iuxta Legem propriam, quam in appendice praesentis Constitutionis 
ponimus, salvo tamen iure Sacrarum Congregationum, prout su- 
perius praescriptum est. 


3. Signatura Apostolica 


Item supremum Signaturae Apostolicae tribunal restituendum cen- 
semus, et praesentibus litteris restituimus, seu melius instituimus, 
iuxta modum qui in memorata Lege determinatur, antiqua ordina- 
tione tribunalium Signaturae papalis gratiae et iustitiae suppressa. 


III. Orricta 
1. Cancellaria Apostolica 


I. Huic officio praesidet unus ex S. R. E. Cardinalibus, qui posthac 
Cancellarii, non autem Vice-Cancellarii nomen assumet. Ipse iuxta 
pervetustam consuetudinem in sacris Consistoriis, ex officio, notarii 
munere fungitur. 

2. Ad Cancellariae officium in posterum hoc unum tamquamr pro- 
prium reservatur munus, Apostolicas expedire litteras sub plumbo 
circa beneficiorum consistorialium provisionem, circa novarum 
dioecesium et capitulorum institutionem, et pro aliis maioribus Ec- 
clesiae negotiis conficiendis. 

3. Unus erit earum expediendarum modus, hoc est per viam Can- 
cellariae, iuxta normam seorsim dandam, sublatis iis modis qui di- 
cuntur per viam secretam, de Camera et de Curia. 
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4. Expedientur memoratae litterae seu bullae de mandato Con- 
gregationis Consistorialis circa negotia ad eius iurisdictionem spec- 
tantia, aut de mandato Summi Pontificis circa alia negotia, servatis 
aid unguem in singulis casibus ipsius mandati terminis. 

5. Suppresso collegio Praelatorum, qui dicuntur Abbreviatores 
maioris vel minoris residentiae, seu de parco maiori vel minori; quae 
ipsius erant munia in subscribendis apostolicis bullis transferuntur 
ad collegium Protonotariorum Apostolicorum, qui vocantur partici- 
pantes de numero. 


2. Dataria Apostolica 


I. Huic officio praeest unus ex S. R. E. Cardinalibus, qui in pos- 
terum Datarii, non vero Pro-Datarii nomen obtinebit. 

2. Ad Datariam in posterum hoc unum tamquam proprium minis- 
terium tribuitur, cognoscere de idoneitate eorum qui optant ad 
beneficia non consistorialia Apostolicae Sedi reservata; conficere et 
expedire Apostolicas litteras pro eorum collatione; eximere in con- 
ferendo beneficio a conditionibus requisitis ; curare pensiones et onera 
quae Summus Pontifex in memoratis conferendis beneficiis im- 
posuerit. | 

3. In his omnibus agendis normas peculiares sibi proprias, aliasque 
seorsim dandas servabit. 


3. Camera Apostolica 


Huic Officio cura est atque administratio honorum ac iurium 
temporalium Sanctae Sedis, quo tempore praesertim haec vacua 
habeatur. Ei officio praeest S. R. E. Cardinalis Camerarius, qui in 
suo munere, Sede ipsa vacua, exercendo se geret ad normas ex- 
hibitas a Const. Vacante Sede Apostolica, 25 Dec. 1904. 


4. Secretaria Status 


Officium hoc, cuius est supremus moderator Cardinalis a Secretis 
Status, hoc est a publicis negotiis, triplici parte constabit. Prima 
pars in negotiis extraordinariis versabitur, quae Congregationi 
iisdem praepositae examinanda subiici debent, ceteris, pro diversa 
eorum natura, ad peculiares Congregationes remissis; altera in 
ordinaria negotia incumbet, ad eamque, inter cetera, pertinebit 
honoris insignia quaeque concedere tum ecclesiastica tum civilia, iis 
demptis quae Antistiti pontificali domui Praeposito sunt reservata ; 
tertia expéditioni Apostolicorum Brevium, quae a variis Congrega- 
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tionibus ei committuntur, vacabit—Primae praeerit Secretarius Con- 
gregationis pro ‘negotiis extraordinariis; alteri Substitutus pro ne- 
gotiis ordinariis ; tertiae Cancellarius Brevium Apostolicorum. Inter 
harum partium praesides primus est Secretarius Sacrae Congrega- 
j tionis negotiis extraordinariis praepositae, alter Substitutus pro ordi- 
nariis negotiis. 


5. Secretariae Brevium ad Principes et Epistolarum Latinarum 


Duplex hoc officium sua munia, ut antea, servabit, latine scribendi 
acta Summi Pontificis. 

In posterum vero in omnibus Apostolicis Litteris, sive a Cancel- 
laria sive a Dataria expediendis initium anni ducetur, non a die 
Incarnationis Dominicae, hoc est a die 25 mensis Martii, sed a 
Kalendis Ianuariis. 















CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


THE DESECRATION OF ALTARS 


Anselm, a priest, having discovered that the cover of the sepulcher 
of the relics in the high altar of his church had been broken into 
two parts, the effect of a heavy blow, though it had not been re- 
moved from its place, asked his bishop to reconsecrate the altar. 
The bishop, however, either because he was enfeebled by age and 
sickness, or because he learned that the altar-slab had two very large 
piercings, gave to the priest a portable altar-slab of almost the 
same dimensions, with which Anselm was directed to replace the 
broken cover. When Anselm found that this was somewhat too 
broad and too deep he cut a little from around its borders, and so 
from both its surfaces diminished a little of its thickness that it 
might fit into the hollow of the altar. 

Now the question is asked: 

1. When and under what circumstances did portable altars first 
come into use, and how does the Latin Church differ from the Greek 
on this subject? 

2. What conditions desecrate a fixed or movable altar, and should 
the fixed altar, in the above case, be considered desecrated ? 

3. Does the double piercing mentioned in the above case desecrate 
the altar? 

4. Does the portable altar in the above case lose its consecration? 

Answer 1.—A portable altar from its very name is one that can 
be carried from one place to another. It is opposed to a fixed altar, 
which has a determined place in a church, and is secured to the floor. 
The sepulcher of the relics rests upon a small stone, variously called 
the sacred stone, altar-stone, a carrying stone, traveling altar, por- 
table altar, pilgrimage altar, for the reason that they are chiefly 
used by missionaries and those engaged in traveling and enjoy the 
privilege of a portable altar. This altar should have sufficient space 
to hold at least the chalice and host. As to their first usage the 
well-known Marténe writes as follows in his “Ancient Ecclesiastical 
Rites,” Part ii, Bk. ii, Chap. 17: 

“Besides fixed altars, there are others called portable, traveling, or 
pilgrimage altars, the origin of which according to some goes as far 
back as the eighth century. Rather, they date back to the very be- 
ginning of the Church. There can be no doubt that portable altars 
were used before fixed altars, for the reason that in the early days of 
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the Church there were no temples, no permanent or fixed places for 
the sacred mysteries, but as Eusebius says, in Bk. 7, Chap. 22, quot- 
ing the words of Dionysius of Alexandria, “Any place at all, a field, 
a forest, a ship, a stable, a prison, a temple, could serve as places for 
the sacred mysteries” and because of this fact it was necessary that 
portable altars be easily carried to any one place. After the persecu- 
tions ceased and wealthy princes built magnificent Basilicas, the 
altars, which up to this period were movable, became fixed, and 
as a result traveling altars became less used. A little later, because 
of the necessity of traveling and the scarcity of fixed and conse- 
crated altars, traveling altars again came into use. Whence Ven. 
Bede says: “Daily they offer to God the sacrifice of the loving Vic- 
tim, carrying with them the little cups and altars each consecrated 
in turn.” 

Altars or tables of this kind were made from marble, blockstone, 
porphyry, jasper, alabaster, onyx, crystal, wood, or ebony. They 
were rectangular in form and rested either on wooden tables or 
some more or less expensive foundation. 

According to the present laws of the Church portable altars must 
be made of stone; they must contain the relics of some saint and be 
consecrated by a bishop. 

Among the Greeks instead of traveling altars, Antimensia are 
used. These consist of precious linens containing the holy relics, 
anointed with sacred oil by the blessing of a bishop at a special 
Mass for that purpose. 

In the Russian Orthodox Church a temple can not be consecrated 
unless it contains at least one of these linens. 

In the Syrian Church small tables of wood may be used in place 
of the Antimensia, in case of necessity. 

Answer 2.—Any altar, whether fixed or movable, is held to be 
desecrated if: 

1. It become broken. Now the break in itself may be serious by 
reason of the size of the fracture or serious by reason of its location, 
even though in itself the break may by no means be considerable. 

2. If the relics have been removed or even if the sepulcher has 
been opened. 

3. If the sepulcher itself has been broken or its cover, or if it has 
only been removed. 

4. If the altar slab has been entirely removed from the lower 
structure. 
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5. If the upper part of the altar has been injured. Therefore, 
because of these laws the altar in the above case has been desecrated. 

Answer 3.—It is said in the above case that the altar slab had two 
large piercings. In this case the same conditions obtain that af- 
fect the altar by reason of a break. These conditions we have 
seen in the preceding question. And so I consider that the altar 
has been desecrated. 

Answer 4.—The portable altar given to Anselm, and which was 
mutilated by him in his ignorance, has become desecrated according 
to the above laws, and therefore the priest Anselm dare not cele- 
brate Mass on said altar. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





The Dark Night of the Soul. By St. John of the Cross. (London: Thos. 
Baker.) 


To every student of ascetical theology, as well as to every soul striving 
toward perfection, the name of St. John of the Cross stands out like a beacon- 
light. This great saint and son of St. Theresa took up the reform and 
re-invigoration of the great Carmelite order in a moment when all the 
powers of darkness seemed united to destroy this chosen band of Mary’s 
friends. John’s life at this time was one long act of heroism. Misunder- 
standings, trials and real persecution tried his very soul, but they all served 
to bring into relief the noble qualities of the saint. They filled him with 
love and yearning for Christ, and taught him the way of peace and union. 
All his volumes are true food for the spiritual life, but we know of no single 
volume which combines more of the saint’s own personality and thorough 
knowledge of what is best in others. St. John was no dreamer. He was a 
thorough-going, practical, hard-headed man of sense and action. We hope 
Mr. Baker will continue to issue these works of Spanish mysticism. The 
translator is Mr. David Lewis and the sponsor is Father Zimmerman, O.C.D. 


The Cords of Adam. By the Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 


We have all known Father Thomas Gerrard’s work, for it has already 
inspired many readers of the Homitetic MontHiy. We rejoice that a man 
of such scholarly attainments sets himself out to write sermons and sermon- 
plans. The matter in the volume before us covers the ecclesiastical year 
quite thoroughly, but the method is what impresses us. The subjects treated 
are cut out of the beaten path, and there is not one hackneyed phrase in the 
entire series. On the other hand there is a breadth and originality about the 
entire book that astonishes and delights the reader. On the whole, Father 
Gerard’s book of sermons is one of the best of recent days. 


I. The Real Presence. By the Very Rev. P. Eymard. Fathers of the. 
Blessed Sacrament. 
IT. Eucharistic Heart of Jesus. By Father Tesniére. 


These two little books—they are of convenient prayer-book size—form 
valuable parts of the series issued by the Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament 
of New York. Both Father Eymard, the saintly founder, and Father 
Tesniére, the worthy son, were burning apostles of the Eucharistic Lord. 
They have striven and written for one end only—to increase love and gener- 
Osity toward Jesus, and to center around the Tabernacle all the life and 
activity of holy Church. Accordingly, we welcome these two little works in 
English, and we feel sure that every person who reads them and meditates 
on them will feel better for the experience. 


Pioneer Priests of North America. By the Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J. 
(Fordham: University Press.) 


Father Campbell, in that inimitable style which has been our delight for a 
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long time, has just made a worthy addition to the historical literature of the 
country. Students have long thrilled with the heroism of the saintly priests 
who laid in blood and tears the foundations of the glorious Church of North 
America. To others there came now and again a name, but to most people 
the names remained shadowy and unreal. Our people, while not ungrateful, 
were allowing these apostles to drop into oblivion. Father Campbell has, 
therefore, done a double service. He has made it possible for all to know 
these men, and he has likewise done much toward the canonization of our 
next American saints. The work consists of eighteen monographs. The 
opening life is that of Jogues, and in rapid succession we review the works 
of Bressani, Poncet, Le Moyne, Garnier, Millet, and others of the same mould. 
In the geographical field we travel from New York to Michigan, Wisconsin 
and the wild Canadian stretches of the Hudson Bay region. Another point 
in Father Campbell’s book is the narration of many events which color the 
entire work, and the masterly descriptions of character which abound. 


The Catholic School System in the United States. By the Rev. J. A. Burns, 
C.S.C., Ph.D. (New York: Bensziger Bros.) 


Father Burns comes before the public with a book that will prove at once 
a surprise and an inspiration. It is no less than a “coherent view of the 
Catholic school movement in the United States from the earliest times down 
to the great immigration period which began about the year 1840.” The work 
in these years of struggle was largely material. It was the time of planting 
and of building. Catholics were few in number and poor in the world’s 
goods, but they saw from the earliest times the essential need of religious 
training for the young. While the book treats the development of the ques- 
tion in New Mexico, Texas, Florida, California, the French possessions and 
in the Colonies, the most interesting and instructive section, it seems to us, 
is the chapter on the great Bishop Hughes. The work ends with a number 
of plans and prospectuses and a good bibliography. 


The Characteristics and the Religion of Modern Socialism. By the Rev. 
John J. Ming, S.J. (New York: Benziger Bros.) 


Father Ming’s earlier book, “The Data of Modern Ethics Examined,” has 
long been before the public as a helpful volume in the battle with the grow- 
ing forces of Socialism. Accordingly we have all acknowledged Father Ming 
as an authority in this field. We are with him in every line of his book, for 
no thinking man can deal with his fellowmen for any length of time without 
feeling that Socialism in its modern guise is at bottom materialistic. More- 
over, as our author points out with great acumen, this great force seems to 
aim at freedom from the laws imposed by moral and religious convictions. 
This is the side of the question which appeals most to the priest. Of course, 
we all admit the tremendous value of the wage question, the relations of 
capital and labor, the laws of production and demand, but for us it is a far 
more fundamental question—the safeguarding of Christian morality—which is 
at stake, and it seems to us that Father Ming has helped us along in the 
right direction. 



















NOTES 


NOTES 


Rumor has it that the near future will see the foundation at San Fran- 
cisco of a Chinese school in which instruction in his native language is 
to be given to the yellow man. This instruction is to be gratis. It is 
indeed a novel move, and the end attained may justify the proposed policy. 
But this time alone will show. What a field for missionary zeal! 


An energetic and zealous Benedictine has translated a prayer-book into 
the Sioux dialect. Some thousands of copies have been scattered among 
the Indians at the various reservations. There is scarcely a more inter- 
esting section of the history of Catholicity than that which deals with 
the story of the conversion of the red man. Books have been written 
which are replete with amazing incidents in the glorious and successful 
campaign for the honor of God. The attention of scholars has been 
riveted on the civilization of this native of the forest, and the part played 
in this drama will lead even the prejudiced to see, while it will compel 
the unbiased to admit, that religion is the only civilizing factor that can 
be counted on for the production of lasting results. How strange, then, in 
the face of this unanswerable argument for the necessity of religion and 
religious training, that so many capable of better things are striving to 
banish God and all religious training from the school room. The flag 
without religion will, in short order, make a young Indian out of our 
young scholars, while religion with the flag will make or has made a God- 
fearing citizen out of the once savage Indian. 


Here we would call attention to a very praiseworthy volume published 
recently by Father Hughes, S.J. Speaking of this work the Messenger 
says: 

“The best recognition of the great value of Father Hughes’ ‘History of 
the Society of Jesus in North America’ was accorded to it by Columbia 
College at its commencement of this year. It received the $400 Loubat 
Prize for eminent historical work. In connection with this noteworthy 
approval, it might be worth while to quote something of the opinion of 
the Outlook for May 30, 1908. While adverting to what he calls Father 
Hughes’ occasional ‘caustic comment,’ it says, ‘the work in almost every 
other respect is deserving of nothing but praise.’ The evidence he adduces 
for his assertions ‘will have to be carefully weighed by all future writers 
on Colonial Maryland. In various ways he has enlarged the fund of 
available knowledge concerning the political and religious beginnings of 
America. The work promises to be a most notable, as well as a really 
monumental, literary enterprise.’” 


Something in which we are all, for very personal reasons, interested, 
is treated of by the sub-director of the Pasteur Institute, Paris, in a 
monograph recently published over his name. It deals with the question 
of longevity. The sagacious professor, after careful study, concludes that 
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length of life depends in no little degree upon the proper functioning of 
the digestive system. The conclusion is beyond doubt. In detail the doctor 
claims that: 


“Length of life seems to be due to freedom from intestinal microbes, 
and consequently a preventive of bacterial life means a longer existence; 
this preventive, according to our author, is found in lactic acid. This 
acid, in a common form, sour milk, has been used as a meat preservative. 
Sauerkraut is the product of lactic acid fermentation, and owes its keeping 
qualities to this substance. 


“Peoples living on the various preparations of sour milk are usually 
found to attain remarkable ages. Some individual cases cited are rather 
too remarkable, we think—rivaling the length of the Biblical lives. Here 
is the case of ‘one Riley,’ mentioned by Metchnikoff. He was shipwrecked 
on the west coast of Africa and was enslaved by the Arabs. Mr. Riley 
stated that members of the tribes with whom he came in contact were two 
or three hundred years old. Metchnikoff admits these figures to be 
probably too high, but these Arabs lived largely on soured camel’s milk. 


“Curdled milks and like sour milk products are the result of a bacterial 
fermentation. But in most of these sour milks there exist, with the 
necessary bacillus, many different kinds of microbes, and many of them 
pernicious. To be safe, then, one should have the pure ferment, and, it 
seems, the preparations of the Bulgarian bacillus are the best.” 

It may; also be noted that the bacilli may also be obtained in tablet form, 
but sweets must be taken in large doses with these tablets. Ho! now for 
a long life and lots of buttermilk! 











